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“Little Ground for Pessimism” 


... Says Wool Institute 


HE conclusion reached in the first 
annual report of the Wool In- 
stitute, Inc., submitted by Presi- 
dent A. D. Whiteside to members on 
Feb. 15, is that there is little ground 
for pessimism as to the future trends 
of profits in the woolen and worsted 
industry, in view of the foundation 
established by that industry for the basis 
of procedure in 1929. 

The report starts with the following 
survey of the underlying purposes of 
the activities of the Institute during 
1928: 


Underlying Purposes 


At the very inception of the Wool 
Institute on Feb. 15, 1928, it seemed 
absolutely essential, as a primary basis 
on which to proceed, that every weaver 
should accept, in its full significance, 
the obvious fact that the existence of 
surplus looms and the supporting equip- 
ment had been only passive, contributory 
factors in creating the unfavorable situa- 
tion which had existed in the woolen 
and worsted industry for the last few 
years. 

So the logical assumption was—that 
the responsibility for the results ob- 
tained from the activities of the looms 
rested entirely upon the viewpoint of 
those directing the operations of the 
woolen and worsted mills, and that these 
results, with the majority of weavers, 
had not been satisfactory. 

As’ a remedy for this situation, the 
Wool Institute based its initial policies 
upon the conviction that the greatest 
obstacle in the way of reaching a solu- 
tion for the existing fundamental diffi- 
culties lay in the mental obstructions 
which, unconsciously but none the less 
actually, were inherent in the minds of 
so many of the men in the industry, as 
the natural growth of the habits of 
thinking which had been formed in the 
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past, under totally different circum- 
stances. 

For it was evident that the thoughts 
of many of the weavers in February, 
1928, were based on a background grow- 
ing out of conditions that no longer 
prevailed and which could not again be 
hoped for, even if desired. 

As it has always been far more diffi- 
cult to change a viewpoint which has 
been rigidly maintained for some time 
than to develop a new outlook, it seemed 
an essential requirement to arouse first 
a question in the minds of the weavers 
as to the correctness of existing beliefs, 
and then to give a new direction to their 
line of reasoning, based upon unanswer- 
able deductions drawn from actual facts. 

In approaching any industrial prob- 
lem, it is necessary to deal with four 
primary elements: I. Materials; II. 
Equipment; III. Finances; IV. Per- 
sonnel. 

The buying, selling and conversion 
of materials by a manufacturer are 
purely an expression of the viewpoints 
of the personnel controlling the opera- 
tions of the organization. 

The equipment, from the standpoint 
of its quantity, condition and activity, is 
similarly subject to the direction of the 
personnel. 

Finances merely act as the means of 
measuring the degree of efficiency re- 
sulting from the execution of the operat- 
ing plans and the policies evolved in 
the minds of the personnel. 

Whether the collective results accru- 
ing from buying, manufacturing and 
distributing the materials through the 
use of the physical equipment show a 
profit or a loss in the balance sheet, 
which is the record of the Finances, is 
attributable solely to the mental view- 
point of the personnel supervising the 
activities of the enterprise. 

So by reiteration, the fact must be 
emphasized—that the only logical ap- 
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proach which could have been made 
toward the solution of the problems of 
the woolen and worsted industry had to 
be based upon endeavoring to portray a 
new outlook to those in control of the 
mills, the personnel. 

This could only be brought about by 
presenting in dramatic form the new 
methods and the most modern ideas 
which efficiently operated organizations 
had adopted both in this and other in- 
dustries. 

Consequently, the first three elements 
—materials, equipment and finances be- 
came absolutely subservient, as_ they 
might effect the solution of the problem 
before the wool weavers, to the fourth 
and primary element, personnel. 

As any constructive change in the 
mental attitude of the personnel could 
only be measured by the profits shown 
through the operations of the organiza- 
tions which they controlled, it became 
immediately evident that the viewpoints 
of the men in the industry should be 
focused upon the new conditions under 
which adequate profits could reasonably 
be expected to be made in the future. 

So the outstanding and underlying 
motive has been centered upon obtain- 
ing data which would be _ instantly 
recognized as infallible and which would 
act as a guide to the most direct and 
the most effective means of insuring 
satisfactory profits. 

The activities of the institute have 
been based entirely upon the theory that 
it was compulsory to inject a new in- 
dustrial viewpoint into the situation, 
which would influence the minds of the 
men controlling the physical equipment 
of the mills: 

First—To question the correctness of 
all existing methods in every step of 
every phase of operation. 

Second — To formulate new or to 
modify the old methods to meet the 
present-day demands of the industry. 

before any permanent change for the 
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better could be effected, for the welfare 
of the woolen and worsted industry as 
a whole can only be regarded as the 
sum total of the ability of the individual 
mills to show consistent and adequate 
profits over a period of years. 


Profits 


Following this introduction, President 
Whiteside takes up the question of 
profits. The complete report contains 
a chart showing graphically the effect 
of selling prices on the trend of profits 
in the wool industry under conditions 
existing in: (1) “A seller’s market,” 
1918-1920; (2) “A buyer’s market,” 
1926-1928; (3) “A stabilized market,” 
1929-on. The report comments on this 
chart as follows: 


It has been drawn for one definite 
purpose, to endeavor to dispel from the 
minds of the men controlling the opera- 
tion of the woolen and worsted mills the 
thought that profits may be made in the 
future as in the past, when a broadening 
in the spread between cost and selling 
price would invariably follow any slight 
increase in demand or any brief slowing 
up in production. 


If the speculative factor is once and 
for all definitely eliminated from the 
minds of the weavers, their energies 
will be focused and concentrated on 
effecting economies in production and 
distribution, which will not only per- 
manently increase the profits but which 
will add to the value of the materials 
produced and sold at the same relative 
price. 
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It seems evident that no manufacturer, 
that has not made money during the last 
two or three years, can seriously ex- 
pect to better his own condition until 
radical changes are made in his own 
organization, in his present methods of 
operation or through a combination of 
both. 


Stabilization 


As the difference between the selling 
price and the cost of wool fabrics had 
been contracting for several seasons it 
was absolutely essential that the down- 
ward trend in prices should be checked 
and definitely stabilized before an up- 
ward tendency could be shown. 


It was of the utmost importance that 
at its very inception the efforts of the 
Institute should be concentrated on the 
stabilization of the cloth market. 


Several separate but co-ordinating 
steps, focused to accomplish that pur- 
pose, were instigated. 

First, the downward trend in prices 
had been greatly accelerated as buyers, 
realizing the lack of co-ordination 
among the weavers, made continual 
claims that price concessions were being 
made from all directions by the sellers. 


Previous to the organization of the 
Institute there had been no machinery 
set up either to substantiate or to dis- 
prove claims of this nature. 

The first distinct activity of the In- 
stitute was directed toward eliminating 
this insidious means of demoralizing 
cloth prices. 


IEP 


A. Declarations of a Definite Price 
Policy. 

Each mill was requested to file with 
the Institute a declaration of their 
definite price or distribution policy. 

92% of the membership have filed 
these declarations which clearly define 
the maximum concessions which are 
granted to any customer buying in any 
quantity or in any circumstances, with 
the understanding that the prices, made 
by each mill independently at the open- 
ings each season, are to be maintained 
as their minimum prices throughout the 
current season subject only to the qual- 
ifications listed in their own price policy. 

Within ten days after each opening, 
each mill files a complete price schedule 
and submits samples of the types of 
fabrics shown. 

All other mills, that have filed price 
policies and schedules of prices, may 
telephone the Institute when any buyer 
claims to have bought from a com- 
peting mill on a basis contrary to the 
price policy of the mill named. 

The Institute immediately obtains a 
confirmation or a denial of the state- 
ment made by the buyer. 


B. Uniform Opening Dates. 

Another important factor in bringing 
about the present stabilization in the 
cloth market has been the adoption by 
the mills, representing 91% of the total 
looms in.the industry, of uniform open- 
ing dates. 

This concerted action on the part of 
the mills is one of the principal props 
in maintaining the present price level, 
as in the past many mills opened after 
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ACTIVITY IN THE WOOL WEAVING INDUSTRY DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1928. 
This graph shows the actual trend in production, billings and stocks of all fabrics, including staples, of 115 identical mills 


equipped with 35,118 looms, representing 59% of the total existing available loomage of the entire woolen and worsted weaving 


industry. 


_“The stock figures,” says the Whiteside report, “represent 20-25 da 
significance that should be attached to the coordination of production with billings. 


for current demand must be protected by at least 30 days supply of finished cloth.” 


cannot be further liquidated safely, 
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ys current supply. Particular attention is called to the great 
This chart demonstrates that the cloth market 
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jockeying until competitors had shown 
and priced their cloths, from which point 
the mills opening later made lower 
prices on their lines, causing a further 
downward revision on the part of the 
mills that had already opened. 

C. Uniform Copies of Order. 

At recent Institute meetings the ma- 
jority of the mills in the industry de- 
cided to adopt a uniform copy of order, 
which has already been submitted for 
their approval and which will be issued 
within the next few weeks. 

D. Collective Statistics. 

Additional strength has been given to 
the market, by the elimination of the 
uncertainty which had existed for sev- 
eral seasons regarding the total amount 
of stocks of piece goods on hand, 
through the availability of exact and 
accurate information on the collective 
stock situation obtained from the statis- 
tics of the mills representing two- 
thirds of the looms in the industry 
showing their monthly production, bill- 
ings and stocks. 

Chart I, which represents the figures 
from 115 identical mills operating 59% 
of the total looms in the industry 
including the American Woolen Co., 
shows a decrease in the stock of piece 
goods on hand of 5,120,000 yards, or 
30%, between July 1 and Dec. 31, 1928. 

The stocks held on July 1, 1928, had 
already shown an exceptionally well 
liquidated position. 

It is further extremely significant to 
observe the co-ordination between pro- 
duction and actual sales which now 
exists in the weaving industry. 

E. Industrial Mill Statistics. 

As each mill files monthly statistics, 
the figures on production, billings and 
stocks of the individual mills are set up 
in comparison with the total figures for 
all of the mills submitting similar data, 
and if any item on any fabric is out 
of line with the general trend, assum- 
ing that the general trend is in the 
right direction, suggestions are made 
to the individual weaver to correct his 
position. 

So confidence may be felt, not only 
in the situation as it exists at the mo- 
ment, but in the assumption that any 
change in the relationship between pro- 
duction and billings, of sufficient im- 
portance to affect the welfare of all of 
the mills making similar fabrics, will 
be brought to the attention of the in- 
dividual mill with sufficient emphasis to 
avert either an unjustified increase or 
a serious shortage in the available sup- 
ply of the particular cloths in question. 

The most successful mills consistently 
participate in this activity of the In- 
stitute as they are conscious of the fact 
that the strength of their individual po- 
sition can only be maintained through 
the efforts of the Institute in keeping the 
less efficiently directed mills from weak- 
ening the general market situation 
through working into a seriously over- 
stocked position individually. 


Costs 


The fundamental purpose of the cost 
activities of the Institute is to place 
Cost on an actual basis by removing 





TABLE I 


Mill Cost Per Yard of a Typical Fabric 


(Not Including Sampling, Administrative 
and Selling Expense or Profit) 


The Direct Ratio, the Cost of the Fabric and 
Each Manufacturing Step in Inches of 
Cloth Out of One Yard and in Dollars Per 
Cent of Total. 


Per 
Inches Dollars Cent 
Wool stock cost.......... 18} $0. 87 Si2 
Spinning, total.......... 6} .29 17.1 
ee 1} .08 4.7 
Blending, oiling, picking j .02 ee: 
ics iow bain a acs 3 .03 1.8 
a 6a 6680s 13 .09 5.3 
ling-warp i O14 0.8 
inding-filling....... zt -O14 0.9 
Oe 1 .04 2.4 
Weaving, total.......... 6} 29 17.1 
ES Six ai aiicaral ob } .02 1.2 
Drawing-in........... + 01 0.6 
, ee 43 21 12.4 
M4. 46 oe. 0 0 o x9's 1} .05 ae 
Finishing, total.......... 53 25 14.6 
Ss Geeneas aes 4 .023 1.3 
DE Baik iceccen es 3 . 034 aut 
Wet finishing.......... it one 6.5 
Dry finishing.......... 1 . 06 . 
Final examination, 
packing and shipping i .02 2 





it from the realm of theory where it has 
existed indefinitely in the minds of the 
majority of those pricing and selling 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 

All realize that the physical wool 
stock in a yard of goods has a definite, 
tangible value or cost. 

But at that point the actual becomes 
vaguely involved in the theoretical and 
the costs of the major processes of con- 
version (spinning, weaving and finish- 
ing) seem to be considered values that 
may be increased or decreased at the 
whim of the manufacturer. 

Table I is taken from a chart intended 
to represent, on scale, a literal yard of 
cloth. 

Any one even casually examining this 
material would instinctively know that 
the wool stock carried with it a definite 
percentage of the value of the cloth 
measured in inches, but beyond that fact 
no positive yard stick for value has ever 
been set up in this industry. 

In the example furnished, the wool 
stock represented 184 inches of cloth. 

The spinning just as definitely equals 
64 inches of material and the weaving 
the identical figures—6}$ inches (this is 
purely a coincidence), while the cost of 
finishing is equivalent to 54 inches of 
the finished fabric. 

The intermediate steps are given in 
detail, both as to their equivalent cost 
in inches, in cents and in the percentage 
of the total mill cost in each yard of 
the cloth manufactured. 

During the coming year, all important 
types of fabrics will be analyzed and set 
up on the basis both of mill cost and sell- 
ing price in this form. 

But this effort would be ineffectual 
if it were not co-ordinate with the ac- 
counting of the individual mills. 

A. Cost Manual. 

A Cost Manual has been prepared and 
distributed to all of the mills in the 
woolen and worsted industry, irrespec- 
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tive of whether they are members of 
the Institute or not. 

This manual is used to show the 
method which the mills are requested 
to follow in submitting cost estimates 
on the specifications and fabric samples 
which are sent to them. 

In the near future supplements to the 
Cost Manual will be sent to the mills 
showing the low, mean and maximum 
costs on all typical fabrics. 

B. Meetings of Cost Accountants. 

The meetings of the cost accountants 
so far have dealt only with the method 
employed in figuring the cost estimate 
sheets supplied to them. 

As these preliminaries are now com- 
pleted, the discussions will be broadened 
to include selling prices and the many 
variations that effect cost until the re- 
finements have reached the point where 
mills will be grouped according to 
classifications reflecting their individual 
method of operating and the grades of 
fabrics produced. 

Several important results will be de- 
rived from this cost research activity. 

Mills making many fabrics at a high 
cost will gradually restrict their efforts 
and obtain the economies derived from 
concentration on a few types of fabrics 
which will reduce the total piece goods 
supply. 

Other mills, which up to this time 
have not known their costs and as a 
result have, in many instances, sold 
their goods at a loss, will realize the 
utter futility of continuing to operate in 
competition with more efficient mills 
making identical materials at a con- 
siderably lower cost. 

Representatives of mills accounting 
for 62% of the total looms in the in- 
dustry participate in the meetings of 
cost accountants. 


Other Institute Activities 


A. Pageant of the Golden Fleece. 

Perhaps no single occurrence in the 
history of the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry better conveys the new progres- 
sive viewpoint that is permeating the 
entire industry than the fact that the 
weavers, making every conceivable type 
of cloth ranging in price from 22c. to 
$18 a yard, for every imaginable pur- 
pose, are sinking their individualism 
and solidly and unselfishly supporting 
this original effort to awaken the cloth 
manufacturers to their own potential- 
ities, and to demonstrate to the public 
and to all of the intervening factors, 
through the presentation of the Wool 
Industries Pageant of the Golden Fleece, 
the unique position that woolen and 
worsted fabrics are about to assume in 
the markets of this country. 

The results of this effort can neither 
he foretold nor measured in advance, but 
it may well be that in the future the 
wool industry will revert to the Golden 
Fleece as the symbol and the date of its 
Emancipation from its longest and low- 
est period of depression. 

B. Style Co-ordination Division. 

Very unpretentious but extremely 
competent assistance has been rendered 
to the mills producing women’s wear 
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fabrics through the Style Consulting 
Division of the Institute. 

This phase of the activities is prima- 
rily interested in preventing collisions 
in stvles and in co-ordinating the adver- 
tising and publicity programs of the in- 
dividual members with the objective of 
developing industrial unity of thought 
and purpose. 

C. Eliminating Piracy of Styles or Spe- 
cial Fabric Constructions. 

Efforts in this direction were def- 
initely begun on Sept. 1, 1928. 

Since that date, 61 complaints of 
copying styles or special weaves have 
been filed with the Institute. 

These cases of piracy or copying 
have been brought to the attention of 
the Institute in four ways, by— 


Members against Members. 
Non-Members against Members. 
Members against Non-Members. 
Non-Members against Non-Members. 


A straightforward explanation of the 
circumstances has been given imme- 
diately in every case, and in each in- 
stance where the complaint has been 
justified, it has been adjusted at once 
and the offender has immediately dis- 
continued making the particular fabric 
involved and has withdrawn the style 
from the line. 

D. Group Meetings. 

This activity is naturally the most 
important co-ordinating factor in the 
entire Institute scheme. Both members 
and many non-members are regular at- 
tendants at the monthly fabric group 
meetings, which are divided into four 
classes — 


1. Men's wear Medium and Fine Worsted. 

2. Men's wear Woolens and Low End 
Fabrics. 

3. Women’s wear Woolens and Worsteds. 

4. Cost Accountants. 


The average attendance at all meet- 
ings is ona basis of 68% of the total 
looms operated by the industry. 

E. Selling Arrangements. 

\t the request of many of the mem- 
bers, an analysis has recently been made 
of the selling arrangements of the mills. 

This investigation may develop into 
forming a special group of selling 
agents for the purpose of holding 
monthly meetings when subjects of par- 
ticular interest to the distributors will 
be discussed. 


Price Trend 


It is extremely difficult in discussing 
the prospective trend of prices not to 
be unconsciously influenced, if vitally 
concerned in the subject, by our per- 
sonal interest as to their future direc- 
tion. 

So in the circumstances, it seems 
fitting to make an unprejudiced state- 
ment of the available facts which may 
be used as a basis for any inference or 
deduction which may be drawn from 
them as, irrespective of the authenticity 
of unrelated groups of facts, the con- 
clusions reached are usually at variance, 
according to the background from which 
they are analyzed. 

Several fundamental factors have a 
direct effect on the trend of prices— 
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First—The general financial condition 
of the country and particularly 
the Labor situation from an em- 
ployment standpoint. 

This factor requires no comment for 
the situation appears to be at least nor- 
mal in every respect. 

Second—The stocks of the consumable 
products of the industry, under 
consideration, on the racks or 
shelves of the retailers. 

Recent cross section surveys point 
conciusively to the fact that the stocks 
of woolen and worsted products, par- 
ticularly wearing apparel, in the retail 
stores are definitely not heavier than on 
Jan. 1, 1928. 

Third—The relative amount of materials 
in the hands of those contribut- 
ing toward preparing the prod- 
uct for its final consumable 
form. 

The financial statements of 69 cloth- 
ing manufacturers, with aggregate sales 
of $179,800,000, show a decrease in 
stocks on hand of 4% between Jan. 1, 
1927, and 1928 and a gain in sales for 
the year 1928 over 1927 of 2.9%. 

On a basis of sales, the stocks on 
hand, brought to a finished garment 
equivalent, show a decrease of 13 days 
sales requirements when compared with 
the stocks on hand one year ago. 
Fourth—The situation with the manu- 

facturers of the product. 

Chart I shows that the piece goods 
stocks on hand of 115 identical mills 
representing 59% of the total number 
of looms available in the entire woolen 
worsted weaving industry amount to 
only 8,820,000 yards, which, on the 
basis of current consumption, equals 
less than 30 days current requirements 
for all cloths, including staples. 
Fifth—The condition of the market 

from which the manufacturer 
draws either semi-manufactured 
or raw materials. 


The stock of raw and semi-manufac- 
tured wool owned by dealers, combers, 
top makers, spinners and weavers are 
normal or low, due to the steady but 
gradual strengthening of the inclination 
shown by all of the factors mentioned to 
keep stocks in consistent proportion 
with a proper protection for manufac- 
turing schedules, which are _ being 
rigidly based an actual orders. 

Those well informed on the world 
wool situation reflect a consensus of 
opinion that fluctuations in wool will be 
fairly narrow for the next six months 
and that there is little likelihood that 
any important change in price will occur 
while the weavers are running on fall 
goods. 

At any rate, moderate variations in 
the price of wool could have slight bear- 
ing on the selling prices of cloth. 

But in analyzing the possibility of 
changes in trends, the most important 
single factor entering into the situation 
is that of the price level prevailing at 
the moment under consideration. 

For if an attempt were being made to 
forecast the trend of prices from the 
position which they held in 1918-1920, 
the contributing factors bearing on 
prices, which have been listed above, 
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would give very meager assurance that 
that level could be maintained. 

But in considering the present price 
position, with its background of 1926- 
1928, fully conceding the effect that 
existing competition may have on the 
future trend, sufficient significance 
should be attached to the fact that the 
narrow margin, if any, between cost and 
selling prices during the past two or 
three years gives little or no leaway for 
further price recessions. 

So the probability of a decline in 
prices, excepting through the occasional 
readjustment of the price made by an 
individual mill on a_ specific fabric, 
should not be given undue credence. 

Consequently, it is fair to assume that 
the factors which invariably appear in 
a stabilized market, and which have been 
in evidence for the past six months in 
this industry, following a long stretch 
of declining profits and actual losses, 
far outweigh the features which might 
superficially be considered as having a 
tendency to weaken the present price 
situation. 

For when an extremely low price 
level has been reached as a result of 
the action, over a period of years, of 
every conceivable adverse circumstance 
and when that low level has been 
stabilized for a reasonable length of 
time, as has been accomplished in the 
woolen and worsted cloth market, any 
subsequent change that might logically 
be expected would be in an upward 
direction. 


Summary 


This industry has the following 
foundation on which to proceed during 
the vear 1929: 

Ist--The minds of the weavers are 
fully in accord on the basic prin- 
ciples as to “How profits are to be 
earned in the future.” 

2nd—The price level will reflect the in- 
herent strength derived from the 
liquidation of stock goods. 

3rd—The collective production of looms 
of the entire industry is in proper 
alignment with the current con- 
suming demand. 

4th—The position of the majority of the 
individual mills will be maintained 
in correct relationship with the 
market. 


Sth—Costs will be figured on an actual 
basis in contrast to the theoretical 


estimates on which many cloth 
prices have been determined in the 
past. 


6th—The viewpoint of the weavers will 
be kept in continuous co-ordina- 
tion with the trend of the market 
through the functioning of the 
monthly fabric group meetings. 


Add to these points, the fact that the 
directors and membership of the in- 
stitute are giving unanimous support to 
the policies, which have been planned 
for the coming year, to co-ordinate the 
woolen and worsted industry into a self 
governing industrial unit, and there is 
little ground for pessimism as to the 
future trend of profits in this industry. 








Free List Discussion 





First Round of Tariff Argument 
Draws to Close 


Several witnesses are listed to appear 
on subjects of textile interest as the 
free list comes up for discussion in the 
tariff hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee. With this schedule con- 
cluding as we go to press the first 
round of the tariff discussion draws to 
a. close. Administrative features will 
carry through the first part of next 
week after which there is no more on 
the tariff, except active speculation, 
until the next Congress convenes. 

A few last words are being said on 
the subject of long-staple cotton. Rep- 
resentatives Swing of California and 
Douglas of Arizona are appearing to 
support the proposed tariff on behalf 
of the growers in their district. Con- 
sumers of staple cotton will also be 
heard: J. C. Clark for the Clark Thread 
Co., C. E. Chaffin for the Bay State 
Thread Co., and an unnamed witness 
for the tire manufacturing industry. 
Other witnesses are: H. F. Lippett for 
cotton manufacturers, C. M. Holmes of 
the Holmes Mfg. Co., Dr. W. W. Cor- 
rill of the Whitman Mills, and C. E. 
Broughton of New Bedford. 

Free list discussion will also be heard 
for and against the proposed tariff on 
raw jute. Senator Ransdell will speak 
again in support of a duty to protect 
cotton against jute. The Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates will register pro- 
test through Malcolm B. Stone. Other 
witnesses are: G. W. Ekstrand for do- 
mestic jute twine and yarn manufac- 
turers, Hon. Harvey Jordan for the 
American Cotton Association, and G. W. 
Ekstrand for the Chelsea Fiber Mills. 


S. T. A. Carders to Meet 


The Carders’ Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association will meet in 
Augusta, Ga., Friday, March 15, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
Joseph C. Cobb, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. The gathering will be presided 
over by J. O. Corn, superintendent of 
the Hampton Dept., Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., who is chairman of the 
division. The place of the meeting in 
Augusta will be announced at a later 
date. 


Androscoggin Valley 
Men Meet 


Lewiston, Maine. — The annual 
meeting of the Androscoggin Valley 
Mill Men’s Association was held at 
the DeWitt Hotel Feb. 13. There was 
a large attendance. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Harold Horton, selling agent for the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Inc., of Woonsocket, R. I. Mr. Hor- 
ton began with the bale of cotton as 
received at the mill, and carried it 
through past and present processes of 
opening. picking and preparing. 


Frederic S. 





Clark Dies 





Talbot Mills 


President Had Headed 


Both Wool Manufacturing Associations 


REDERIC SIMMONS CLARK, 

for many years president and gen- 
eral manager of the Talbot Mills in 
North Billerica, Mass., died suddenly 
at midnight Feb. 18. Although in poor 
health for some time, Mr. Clark had 
been able to attend to his duties and was 
at the mill the day of his death. 

He was born in Boston, Oct. 9, 1850, 





Frederic S. Clark 


the son of Nathan and Miranda ( Bean) 
Clark, and was educated in the Boston 
public schools. From 1867 to 1883 he 
was connected with the wholesale paper 
business. In 1883 Mr. Clark went to 
Billerica and became associated with 
the Talbot Mills. 

Mr. Clark was vice-president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers from 1904 to 1918 at. which 
time he was elected to the presidency 
and served for three years. On his re- 
tirement from the presidency the asso- 
ciation passed a resolution of thanks 
which said in part: 

“Mr. Clark, with unsparing devotion 
and with rare good judgment, has guided 
the association’s affairs during the time 
of American participation in the Great 
War and during the period of readjust- 
ment. He has at all times been ready, 
often at great personal sacrifice, to de- 
vote himself energetically to furthering 
the best interests of the wool manufac- 
turing industry. The association and the 
industry as a whole owe him a debt of 
gratitude they can never fully repay.” 
Mr. Clark was president of the Ameri- 

can Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, 1910-11, and a director 
from 1911 to 1917. 

On June 6, 1883, he married Isabella 
W. Talbot, daughter of Ex-Governor 
Talbot of Massachusetts. The latter 
was president of Talbot Mills at the time 
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of his death in 1885. Mr. Clark then 
became treasurer and general manager, 
and in 1907 was elected to the presi- 
dency. He perpetuated the success of 
the mills, gradually diversifying their 
products. 

Mr. Clark was chairman of the Bil- 
lerica Water Commission from 1897 to 
1906 and he was also affiliated with the 
Union and Merchants Clubs in Boston, 
and the Vesper Country Club. He was 
a trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank 
in Boston and the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, and was chairman of the War 
Service Committee of the Wool Manu- 
facturing Industry, 1918-1919. 

He is survived by his widow; three 
sons, Thomas Talbot Clark, Frederic S. 
Clark, Jr., and Lincoln Clark; and one 
daughter, Mrs. Isabella W. Eaton. 





Death of Baron Barnby (Francis 
Willey) in England 


Baron Barnby (Francis Willey) of 
Blyth, Nottinghamshire, England, head of 
Francis Willey & Co., Ltd., wool mer- 
chants and topmakers, Bradford, London 
and Boston, died of pneumonia, Feb. 16 at 
Blyth Hall in his 88th year. He was one 
of the outstanding international figures of 
the wool industry and his firm for many 
years has been one of the world’s largest 
operators in wool and tops. His father, 
John Willey, was the founder of the busi- 
ness in which his son Francis became a 
partner at the age of 21 and manager two 
years later. The Barre Wool Combing 
Co. and Nornay Worsted Mills, South 
3arre, Mass., were founded by Lord 
Barnby, as was the whole of that com- 
munity, including model dwellings, hotel, 
community buildings, recreation grounds 
and church. 


He took great pride in the 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Labor Specialization Plan 





Progress at New Bedford in 
Reducing Production Costs 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

HOUGH the Labor Specialization 

Plan being adoptedeby 16 of the 
cotton mill corporations of New Bed- 
ford is by no means an accomplished 
fact, it has advanced to the point where 
substantial headway has been made in 
at least four of the plants, with two 
others ready to start the new system 
within a few days. The mill executives 
and the engineering experts realized at 
the outset that they were up against a 
natural prejudice of the radical agita- 
tors in particular of any system that 
savored of speeding up. 


Reduces Production Costs 


The main object, of course, is to re- 
duce production costs without any in- 
crease in physical effort on the part of 
the operative. This is to be accom- 
plished by eliminating a number of the 
minor duties to which the skilled worker 
has been subject in the past, making it 
possible for the intelligent operator to 
‘tend more machines in the future, with 
a corresponding increase in his or her 
pay envelope. By this means, it is esti- 
mated that the 5 per cent cut that went 
into effect last October, following the 
strike of 25 weeks, will be more than 
offset. 

The installing engineers of the Labor 
Specialization Plan have found it pos- 
sible to follow.out any uniform system 
due to the widely varying conditions 
obtaining in the different plants, and 
each mill has had to be treated as an 
independent problem. As many of the 
labor leaders agreed with the mill ex- 
ecutives that some such plan would have 
to be adopted if New Bedford is to hold 
its own with other textile centers, they 
have requested the rank and file to be 
patient in giving the new system a fair 
trial. Under the guidance of the engi- 
neers, it is thought that less resistance 
will be offered than where mill execu- 
tives themselves have tried to install 
increased production methods. 


Effective at Beacon Mill 


It will be recalled. that the Beacon 
Mill of this city withdrew from the New 
Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation last April, at the time the strike 
went into effect, continued to pay the 
old rate of wages, and operated through- 
out the shutdown in the other 26 mill 
corporations. 

The balance sheet of the Beacon, 
made public this week, shows that the 
plant made a profit of $353,159 before 
depreciation, despite the fact that “busi- 
ness was taken at prices which in 
former years would have been con- 
sidered ruinous,” to quote Charles D. 
Owen, treasurer. Mr. Owen went on 
to say that “the plant in New Bedford 
and the one in the South is now turn- 
ing out approximately 15% more goods 
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with 1,100 workers than when the firm 
had 1,600 workers all located in New 
Bedford. This is due partly to installa- 
tion of automatic equipment and partly 
to more efficient methods in the mill 
which makes the work run better and 
enables each operative to accomplish 
more without any greater effort than 
was formerly required.” 

The spinning departments of four of 
the 16 mills interested in this new sys- 
tem are now operating under the new 
plan, apparently without any more dif- 
ficulty than might be anticipated. The 
spinner now specializes on the work it- 
self, and does not have to bother with 
oiling and cleaning, these duties being 
taken over by less skilled operatives. 
Figures show that a spinner caring for 
11 sides of 126 spindles to each side 
averaged 10 to 12 trips through her 
section every hour, or 110 sides each 
hour. This same spinner, given charge 
of 22 sides, can take care of these ma- 
chines by averaging 88 sides per hour 
as compared with 110 under the old 
system, thus saving 20% in walking 
time, while it is estimated that the num- 
ber of broken ends is not much greater. 
It is figured that similar saving of time 
will operate in other departments as 
they are changed over to the new sys- 
tem. The mills interested in the new 
plan are the Acushnet, Bristol, Butler, 
Booth, City, Hathaway, Holmes, Kil- 
burn, Neild, New Bedford Mills, New 
Bedford Spinning, Pemaquid, Quissett, 
Soule, Taber and Wamsutta. 





Progresso Reports Sisal 
Crop Entirely Sold 


According to a cable received from the 
Progresso Consulate by the Textile Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, shipments of sisal during the 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 
of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Spring Meeting, Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta, Ga. March 19, 
1929, 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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first ten days of February amounted to 
35,000 bales with present stocks reported 
at approximately 45,000 bales. According 
to advices contained in the same cable it 
is reported that a Co-operative Society has 
refused to accept an offer to purchase at 
current prices, stating that the production 
is entirely sold. 


Caraway Bill Beaten 


Efforts to Substitute Other Measures 
are Also Defeated 


Following its policy for more than 
50 years the Senate, on Feb. 14, voted 
down decisively the latest attempt to 
abolish the cotton exchanges. The 
Caraway bill was defeated by a vote of 
47 to 27. Not only was the Caraway 
bill defeated, but the effort to substi- 
tute the Vinson bill or the Smith bill 
was successfully blocked. 

It had not been anticipated that a vote 
on one or both of those alternative 
propositions could be avoided. Neither 
bill was anything near as drastic as the 
Caraway bill and the exchanges them- 
selves were offering no strenuous objec- 
tion to the Smith bill. Senator Rans- 
dell, the leader of the opposition, sealed 
the fate of these two measures when he 
characterized the Vinson bill as a price- 
fixing measure and declared that even 
the Smith bill thrust the arm of federal 
bureaucracy unnecessarily into the cot- 
ton trade, when he warned the Senate 
that he would insist upon a careful 
analysis of every sentence in each of 
those measures, since they had not been 
considered by a Senate committee. 

He pointed out that for the Senate, 
as a whole, to attempt to do the work 
of its committees would require many 
days time, which he did not believe the 
Senate could afford to take in view of 
all the important legislation it has to 
handle before March 4. As a result a 
motion to reconsider the Caraway bill, 
made for the purpose of substituting the 
Vinson bill, was laid on the table and 
there the motion will die with the ex- 
piration of the Congress, it is quite cer- 
tain. 

Those who voted with Senator Cara- 
way in his effort to do the cotton ex- 
changes to their death follow: Black, 
Alabama; Blaine, Wisconsin; Borah, 
Idaho; Brookhart, Iowa; Capper, Kan- 
sas; Dill, Washington; Fletcher, Flor- 
ida; Frazier, North Dakota; George, 
Georgia; Harris, Georgia; Heflin, Ala- 
bama; Jones, Washington; King, Utah; 
McMaster, North Dakota; Mayfield, 
Texas; Neely, West Virginia; Norbeck, 
South Dakota; Norris, Nebraska; Nye, 
North Dakota; Robinson, Arkansas; 
Sheppard, Texas; Shipstead, Minnesota ; 
Thomas, Oklahoma ; Trammell, Florida; 
Waterman, Colorado; Wheeler, Mon- 
tana. 

A speech which unquestionably had 
an important influence on the size of 
the majority against the Caraway bill 
was made by Senator Simmons, the 
veteran member from North Carolina, 
who took the position that the passage 
of such a measure would transfer to 
Liverpool the power to establish the 
price of cotton. 














Small Motifs in Summer Prints 


Lead in Paris Styles 


Crepe-de-chine the Outstanding Fabric 


ParRIs, FRANCE. 
RINTED crepes-de-chine are in 
Pe majority for spring and sum- 
mer collections; above all those 
with small motifs, which are most 
popular. 

Grounds are well covered and are 
almost always dark: black, navy, 
chestnut. These three colors are re- 
peated ad lib. A good many reds and 
pomegranates are also seen. 


Variety in Grounds 


White ground prints appear in 
goodly number and cameo effects in a 
same range of colorings are rather fre- 
quent; for instance, a navy ground will 
have light blue motifs, a beige ground 
will have chestnut motifs, a red ground 
will have pink prints, etc. 

The majority of the motifs to be 
seen are tiny flowers, clustering 
closely. Strewings of petals, irregu- 
larly arranged foliage of different 
shapes but always small, branches with 
black or dark ribs are pleasing. 
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A GROUP OF NEW FRENCH FABRICS: Top Row by Chatillon, Middle Row by Barret, Bottom Row by Picardie 





By Jeanne Ledoux 


~ 


Plaid crepes-de-chine of blue, red 
and beige colors with several shades 
of those colors and white, diagonal 
shaded stripes, herringbones with white 
borders are favorites and meet with 
success in samplings. 


Variety in Patterns 


It often happens that flowers or 
geometrical motifs arranged irregularly 
are to be found on stripes and plaids, 
also squares; the print details in this 
case form the grounds of the material. 
Along those lines, triangles, squares 
and circles are rather popular among the 
trade at present. 

There are a good many dots and 
spots, plenty of crescents and dashes. 
Such motifs appear white on black or 
navy and beige on chestnut. 


Among the Trade at Present 


On satin, prints are more important, 
they are rather large motifs with super- 
posed colors in the same range of 
shades on a ground which is most 


often black. The latter color provides 
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the theme for grays, beige, green, and 
all other pastel tones with graduated 
effects down to the lightest. 

Pompadour motifs and foliage on 
beige and reddish browns are great 
favorites. 

Satins, painted by hand by such 
artists as Fougita, are found to have a 
presentation model with almost every 
dressmaker. In general they comprise 
small flowers along Japanese lines with 
extremely fine black details and fresh 
colorings in which red plays a good 
part. 

Scarves 
dresses. 


Lessening Use of Stripes 


Stripes are dying out, but among 
stripe effects are the herringbone and 
chain-link. 

Taffetas are printed with plaids and 
small checks, small spots, and arrows, 
providing a 1854 effect which is pleas- 
ing. Small prints of birds on chestnut 
grounds are likewise charming. 

Practically the same sort of motifs 


and neckerchiefs match 
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TO GLORIFY THE GOLDEN FLEECE 






<< et ne. esha ae casi i xe 


The artist’s sketch that will serve as a basis for the finale scene in The Golden 
Fleece Pageant of the Wool Industry at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, during the 
week of March 18 to 23. 

Against a golden sky the Argos appears, manned by its toil-worn Greek warriors, 
and with the hero Jason holding aloft at the prow that which he and his comrades 
have sought through years of weary wanderings—The Golden Fleece. 


are to be found on moire. Motifs of 
objects have been tried, such as little 
keys, Etruscan vases, schematic  sil- 
houettes of persons or animals com- 
posed of lines only. 

Floral motifs add large corollas are 
popular for mousselines and _ voiles; 
they are arranged clinging to one an- 
other, leaving little space between 
them to see the ground; favorites are 
sun-flowers, roses and marguerites on 
beige or green grounds. 

Here and there are large foliage de- 
signs, branches mingled with black and 
white on black. They are given over- 
impressions of corollas and foliage in 
colors. This method is_ particularly 
pretty and rich looking although color- 
ing is complicated. 

For instance, Nicole Groult shows an 
evening gown of black silk mousseline 
with silver-gray prints of pink roses 
with green leaves, “surimpressioned.” 

This style is also adopted for crepes- 
satins of fine quality, very supple. 

Lace is treated in the same way. The 
principal motifs are colored on a 
ground of neutral color, generally 
beiges and blondes. 

For lamés, ground prints are small 
and multicolored or else immense and 
of a single color, often green, blue and 
black on a ground of gold or silver. 

These fancy items are mostly uti- 
lized for high class evening wear to go 
with printed mousseline gowns. 

Fancy Lingerie Items 
Never has so much attention been 
devoted to fancy items for lingerie as at 
present. 

Impressions of tiny flowers strewn 
about, are great favorites for materials 
on light grounds, pink, blue, green, 
white, 

This rush for fancy ideas does not 
overshadow plain materials and we 
have good samplings in all types of 
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fabrics: plain crepes-de-chine, Roman 
crepes with fine grain, Japanese fabrics 
with fine lines in relief on black spots, 
double-sided crepe satins, one glossy, 
the other matt, are solely used in com- 
pany with prints and often concurrently 
with them, forming perfect ensembles ; 
they are often in the same range for 
making up a dress of printed fabrics 
and the garment of plain fabric both of 
the same class of material. 

Taffetas, mousselines, crepe-de-chine, 
satins and moires appear often em- 
broidered with chain-stitching made 
with the machine, with marvellous 
equilibriums of shades. 

Material we though had disappeared 
for good is poult. Summer wear is 





made with silk poult, the prettiest of 
which is plain in beige and gray. It is 
nevertheless prettiest in black and navy 
with a white frosty stitch. 


Frosty Effects are Liked 


In the weaving of a number of silks 
otherwise plain, are slight white 
threads so as to produce the frosty 
effect so much liked, soft on pastel 
shades dominating the rest. 

Toiles de soie, crepes lingerie for 
small shirt-gowns shirt-blouses, sports 
type, are made with thread stripes with 
small squares showing faintly, satin 
stripes and checks in two tones of the 
same range are charming and of novel 
effect. 

“La Petite Reine,” “toile souverains,” 
all kinds of Lyons and “Tarare” fab- 
rics, some of them very glossy and 
of particular suppleness, are used for 
shirt-blouses, blouse pull overs, jump- 
ers, etc., which will be a success for 
sports and every day wear for this 
spring and summer. 

Certain plain black silks are given 
light threadlines green, often coral. 
Instead of those thin lines, others have 
spots. Blobs and plaids rival with 
roses for prettiness. The later have 
become the leading motif of many 
simple materials. The modern rose, 
made of a few circles harmoniously 
arranged, brought into relief with pink 
touches, forms the print motif and a 
border which is often encountered. 

We are to have a heavy season of 
plain mousseline and mousseline-de-soie 
called organdina, for stylish gowns. 

With blonde lace and “Queen’s hair” 
two-piece garments are made for day 
wear with a buck-skin belt. These two- 
pieces are worn with plain taffeta gar- 
ments lines with light crepe georgette. 

A word should be said about a slight 
return to favor of violet and violine in 
plain and printed fabrics. The prints 
are violine or violet on black grounds. 
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More Textiles Sought by S. A. 





E. T. Pickard Sees U. S. Benefiting 


From Increased Latin American Trade 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE Wor.LD 


ROSPECTS for increased demand 

for American textiles from Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, Venezuela, Panama and Colom- 
bia are most encouraging, E. T. Pickard, 
the head of the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce, reports after 
a visit to those countries. Improved 
economic conditions in the part of Latin 
America which he visited have increased 
the average buying power and with it 
the demand for textile and other com- 
modities. While a portion of this new 
business will go to other textile manu- 
facturing countries, by far the largest 
proportion of this new business will 
come to the United States, he is con- 
vinced. 
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Mr. Pickard found that the general 
feeling among the people is most friendly 
to this country and that they are im- 
pressed more than ever, since the visit 
of Mr. Hoover, with the truth of his 
statement that the destinies of this hem- 
isphere are bound up together. The 
character of the conversations which 
Mr. Hoover is reputed to have had with 
the officials with whom he came in con- 
tact in Latin America has made a favor- 
able impression upon the people. 


An Outcome of Hoover Visit 
It is evident that he came for the 


principal purpose of gaining first-hand 
knowledge of their problems and their 





points of view. No claims are being 
made that there was any thought of 
trade in connection with the visit, but it 
is obvious that one of the inevitable 
outcomes of the better feeling engen- 
dered will be a tendency to direct busi- 
ness into American channels. 


Mr. Pickard’s general impression of 
the flow of trade is that the increased 
business is not being secured at the 
expense of competitors, but that the 
United States seems to be getting most 
of the increase over the requirements of 
past years. 

In Mr. Pickard’s opinion Latin Amer- 
ica will continue for an indefinite period 
to be an increasingly important con- 
sumer of American textiles. While each 
of the Latin American countries has an 
industrialization agitation from time to 
time, it is apparent that the capital in 
most of them can be employed to much 
greater advantages in the development 
of raw material resources. Local capi- 
tal, as well as imported capital, is much 
more likely to flow in that direction 
rather than into the highly competitive 
business of textile manufacture. 


For many years to come most of the 
mills established in the southern repub- 
lics, he anticipates, will be to handle 
local cotton production and for*the pur- 
pose of making certain low-grade prod- 
ycts which cannot be furnished abroad 
at low prices. 


A Gain in Porto Rico 


Skillful handling of the Porto Rican 
situation, Mr. Pickard found, has main- 
tained the buying power of that island 
at a surprisingly high level, despite the 
damage wrought by the hurricane. In 
that connection he believes that great 
credit is due the American Red Cross. 
Reconstruction is being conducted along 
most forward-looking lines. Thousands 
of men are being employed in putting 
the plantations into better shape than 
ever before. With it goes an educational 
campaign by which modern methods of 
planting and cultivation are being sought 
widely. The foundation is being laid 
for the conduct of sugar cane and coffee 
growing on’a higher plane than ever 
before, with all indications pointing to 
a great upturn in the earnings of these 
enterprises. He fully expects the hurri- 
cane to be regarded in the future as 
having been a blessing in disguise. The 
fact that the buying power of the people 
has been maintained since the storm and 
will be increased greatly in the future 
carries with it the promise, he is cer- 
tain, of continued increases in this im- 
portant market for American textiles. 


Textile Society Addressed 
by Secretary McLaurine 


RALEIGH, N. C—W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, addressed the 
Tompkins Textile Society recently on 
“What Life Has In Store For Textile 
Students After Leaving College.” 

The advice given to the students was 


THE NEW UPHOLSTERY 





FIELD 





The potential textile market offered by the rapidly growing aircraft industry was 
the outstanding feature of interest to textile men at the recent Aviation Show in 
New York City. Among the airplanes displayed at the show, the majority were 
cabin machines, and a large number of these were luxuriously upholstered. Textile 
men attending the exhibition commented that this end of the aircraft manufacture 
might develop into a significant market for fabric weavers. 

The accompanying illustration shows the interior of a new model, cabin plane, 
on view at the exhibition. This plane is a “Buhl Airsedan,” manufactured by the 
Buhl Aircraft Co., Marysville, Mich. The upholstery shown here is a mohair pile 


fabric, of a slate blue shade. 


It was supplied by the Laidlaw Co., of New York 


City, and was made in the Kimberly Mills Co., Philadelphia, which mills are part 
of the Laidlaw organization. This firm furnished the upholstery for a number of 


planes displayed at the Aviation Show. 


As will be noted, in the photograph, the upholstery in general appearance is not 
unlike automobile upholstery. The manufacturers, however, stated that it differed in 
several important particulars, especially as regards weight and fire resistance. 


based on experience and came from an 
old textile student who has since become 
widely known in the textile world. Mr. 
McLaurine advised the students to learn 
to think through problems. He told the 
students to look into the future and use 
their imagination, for it was imagina- 
tion that brought about new styles of 
cloth and uses for cotton. 

Business conditions have changed in 
the last few years, he said. There are 
no more strictly business secrets, but a 
trend toward the co-operative instead of 
individual selfishness. Mr. McLaurine 
said in closing, “Look down the vista of 
life and plan your life as far as possible ; 
not in terms of money, but service.” 


To Simplify Awning Fabrics 


Simplification of standards for awn- 
ing fabrics was urged by Ernest C. 
Morse in a talk at the semi-annual 
meeting of the New England Tent and 
Awning Association here today. 

Mr. Morse, who is in charge of the 
New Uses Section of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, referred to a survey which 
is being made under the direction of 
the Department of Commerce in co- 
operation with manufacturers of awn- 
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ings and awning fabrics and stated that 
its first results indicate an opportunity 
for extensive simplification. 

“Information now available,” he said, 
“shows that eight different widths of 
material from 28 to 38 in. wide are 
specified and used and eight different 
weights are commonly specified by awn- 
ing manufacturers. 

“It is significant, however, that 81% 
of specifications are for two weights. 
This indicates that simplification would 
be desirable and practicable for both 
manufacturers of awnings and awning 
fabrics.” 

Informal discussion followed Mr. 
Morse’s remarks and he introduced R. 
D. Halliwell who talked on the style 
factor in awnings and its relationship 
to dye-stuffs used in modern fabrics and 
J. P. Cotton who talked on the con- 
struction of awning fabrics. 


Made Superintendent of York 
Mfg. Co. 


E. P. Payson, who has been with the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., for 
the last 16 years, has been appointed 
superintendent of the York Mfg. Co., 
Saco, Me. 
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Silk Yarns and Goods F airly Stable 





After Irregular Strength, Lower 
Trend May Follow Says Dr. Haney 


F NAHE silk market has done 
little since the beginning 
of the year. During Jan- 

uary the range was not over 

10c, and after the first week 
the trend during the month was 
downward. These facts are true 
in spite of the increase in ap- 
parent deliveries to the mills 
that occurred in January and 

a considerable decrease in the 

visible stocks in Japan. Cer- 

tainly the action of the silk market has 
been “disappointing.” 

One must infer either that (1) the 
available statistics do not cover the en- 
tire situation as to supply, or (2) that 
factors which are not capable of statis- 
tical expression are at work. Probably 
both inferences are true. There are 
reports that Japanese supplies are more 
ample than appears from the statistics. 

We continue doubtful as to the full 
significance of the “deliveries” figures. 
More than this, the competitive situa- 
tion, including the growing use of 
rayon as a silk substitute, affects the 
demand, and demand is something that 
is always difficult to express in figures. 

The conclusion seems warranted 
that demand for silk, as expressed in 
the price that manufacturers are will- 
ing and able to pay, has fallen to a 
permanently lower level than that 
which existed a few years back. This 
being true it seems fairly clear that it 
would take more bullish figures than 
any yet presented to bring a sustained 
advance in the silk market. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors 


Conditions tending to support the silk 
market are as follows: 

(1) The Japanese cocoon supply is 
reported to be somewhat below expecta- 
tions, and cocoon prices appear to be 
strong. 

(2) Temporarily at least, the statis- 
tical position in Japan is strong in 
comparison with recent years, the arri- 
vals from the _filatures quite 


being 
small. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. Little change in silk prices is probable 
in the near future. After a period of irregu- 
lar strength due to seasonal conditions, how- 


ever, the chances appear to favor somewhat 
lower prices. 


2. Yarns and goods are likely to hold about 
stable. 


(3) There has been a good move- 
ment of printed silks and transparent 
velvets. Silk goods prices have become 
steadier and manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins have improved a little. 

(4) The hosiery business continues 
good and the hosiery mills are large 
consumers. 

On the other hand, 
tending to depress 
are: 

(1) Estimates on the summer and 
autumn cocoon crops have been in- 
creased, making the total 1928 crop 
about 3% over the preceding year. 

(2) The arrivals from the filatures 
in Japan, though small, have been in- 
creasing and the present tendency ap- 
pears to be toward an easier supply sit- 
uation in that country. 

(3) Domestic warehouse stocks of 
silk are large. 

(4) Spindle activity continues at a 
low level and decreased in December. 

(5)* Staple broad silks are low in 
price, due to the large supply and, in 
spite of a little improvement, manu- 
facturers’ replacement margins are 
very low. 

(6) With the improvement in rayon 
quality, that fiber is offering steadily 
growing competition to silk. 

(7) The action of the raw silk 
market following the January statistics 
was not such as to indicate a strong 
position. 

(8) Silk futures are lower than the 
spot market, and the more distant fu- 
tures are lower than the near futures. 

The most favorable news consists in 


the conditions 
the silk market 


the trade reports of large Jan- 
uary sales of silk goods and 
the low level of visible domes- 
tic stocks as compared with 
the estimated deliveries. These 
points suggest irregular strength 
for the near future. They ap- 
pear, however, to be fully offset 
by the low level of prices ob- 
tained on silk goods in this coun- 
try and the declining activity of 
silk spindles, while the apparent 
tendency toward an easier supply situ- 
ation in Japan suggests that the balance 
may be thrown on the bear side before 
long. 


Statistical Position 


The outstanding point in the Silk 
Association figures for January is the 
fact that imports were so large in com- 
parison with deliveries. They were 
nearly 102% of the January deliveries, 
in comparison with only 88.5% a year 
ago. Imports of over 58,000 bales are 
extraordinarily large for January, 
whether considered alone or in relation 
to estimated consumption. The figure 
is nearly 26% above a year ago. 

As a result of the large imports, the 
domestic visible stocks increased, 
being about 1,000 bales above Decem- 
ber, or 5% above a year ago. No 
January, in recent years, has exceeded 
the figure except in 1925 and 1927. It 
must be recognized, however, that if 
we accept. the “deliveries” as repre- 
senting actual consumption, the do- 
mestic stocks are low in comparison 
with current requirements. They were 
only 87% of the January deliveries, 
which seems far from excessive. 

As to the “deliveries,” the Silk Asso- 
ciation infers that as U. S. visible 
stocks increased only a little while im- 
ports gained 14,000 bales, the mills 
must have taken much more silk than 
in December. In part, such an in- 
crease is a seasonal occurrence, found 
in almost every January, and the pres- 
ence of an extra day last month may 
have contributed. But the estimated 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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deliveries do not necessarily mean con- 


sumption. The mills or others may 
have taken the silk for storage. Indeed 
there is some talk to the effect that 
some mills are well supplied. The de- 
liveries continue to be out of line with 
the reported activity of looms and 
spindles. 

In our opinion, the domestic position 
is not as strong as it was a year ago, 
but unless large invisible stocks have 
accumulated, the position is by no 
means weak. As to the situation in 
Japan, it appears to be uncertain. 
There are more or less vague rumors 
of supplies to come forward that are 
larger than the figures show. If, how- 
ever, we take the visible supplies in 
Japan as reported, they are consider- 
ably below a year ago. 

The only trouble with this as a 
bullish point is that the same state- 
ment can be made of the activity of 
silk machinery in this country. The 
total stocks at New York and Yoko- 
hama, with allowance for the merely 
seasonal changes, have been running 
between 98 and 100% of the monthly 
average for the years 1922 to 1926, in- 
clusive. But machinery activity in 
December was only 94% of its average 
for the same period. Apparently, 
therefore, stocks are about as large in 
comparison with current requirements 
as a year ago and the situation in this 
respect can hardly be called bullish. 

Moreover, it is reported that the 
seasonal shut-down of the filatures in 
Japan has been shortened, so that 
stocks at Yokohama and Kobe are 
likely to increase from now on. AIl- 


ready the arrivals are reported to be 
larger. 


Silk Barometers Point Downward 


Silk prices averaged lower in Jan- 
uary than in December. Cracks XX 
averaged $5.11, against $5.16 in the 
preceding month. Some recovery oc- 
curred in the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary, during which the price averaged 
about $5.15, but hand-to-mouth buying 
and the resistance of manufacturers to 
higher prices soon checked the re- 
covery and, as already noted, the action 
of the market has been disappointing in 
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SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low 
Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). 
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Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
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view of the apparently 
tical position. 

Unfortunately most of our statistical 
data are tardy this month. All we 
know definitely is that spindle activity 
in December decreased more than usual 
and was the lowest since August. 
Usually the trend of spindle activity 
furnishes a good barometer for silk 
prices. As long as the activity of 
spindles remains so low, no consider- 
able rise in silk prices seems probable. 
And as long as spindle activity con- 
tinues to decline somewhat, lower 
prices are likely. 

The wholesale sales of silk textiles 
in New York also decreased in Decem- 
ber. It should be noted, however, that 
such sales remain relatively high in 
comparison with their usual relation to 
spindle activity. Usually this means 
that the supply of silk textiles is be- 
coming adjusted to the demand, and 
some improvement in this respect has 
probably occurred. But, with both the 
above indexes pointing downward ac- 
cording to the latest available data, it 
seems doubtful if the situation has vet 
been sufficiently corrected to warrant a 
favorable forecast at this time. 


Yarns and Goods Stable 


strong statis- 


Thrown silk prices have been fairly 
They 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in 
storage at end of month. Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of America). 
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preceding month. 


Average 1921=—100. 
Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Association 
figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent 
Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales, 
1921=100. Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 
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2-1925=100 for all indexes. 


half of January along with raw silk, 
but recovered in the first week of Feb- 
ruary, since when they have held level. 
The hosiery demand continues active 
and loom activity is about up to the 
average for 1928, which is high. As 
spindle activity is only a little above 
the low level reached in 1928, the de- 
mand for weaving yarns should also be 
large. Demand from this quarter, how- 
ever, is unfavorably affected by the 
low price of silk goods and also by the 
increased use of rayon. The latter 
factor may explain in part the diver- 
gence between the activity of spindles 
and that of looms. 

Prices of staple silk goods are hold- 
ing steady at the recent low levels and 
appear to be more stable. Trade re- 
ports indicate very good volume of 
business in prints, velvets, etc., during 
January. The growing recognition of 
the significance of the improved quality 
of rayon and its increased use by silk 
goods manufacturers, however, indi- 
cates that, while the volume of fabrics 
produced and sold is large, it does not 
mean a proportionate increase in the 
demand for raw silk or for silk yarns. 

We see no reason to expect higher 
silk goods prices, but, in view of the 
favorable opening of the Spring season, 


it seems probable that »rices will hold 
in spite of any minor fluctuations in 
raw silk. 


“Sheep Queen of Arizona” 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Mrs. Hattie Greene 
Lockett, owner and proprietor of ex- 
tensive ranch holdings here, and north 
of this city, was named “Sheep Queen 
of Arizona,” the honor conferred on 
her by Frank Hagenbarth, president of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, at the meeting of the wool grow- 
ers’ organization here last week. 

Forty-seven years ago, her husband, 
the late Henry Clairborne Lockett, 
started what has developed into the 
most substantial sheep ranch in Arizona. 
Since his death eight years ago, she has 
managed this immense industry, and 
she has helped materially: to place 
Arizona on the map as a wool producing 
State. 
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The Wool Institute Report 


QO" THE many interesting thoughts presented in the 
first annual report of The Wool Institute, none de- 
serves greater emphasis than the following: 
“The Institute’s activities have been based 
entirely upon the theory that it was compulsory 
to inject a new industrial viewpoint into the 
situation.” 

This is the very essence of the new spirit of co-ordi- 
The realiza- 
tion that new conditions faced manufacturers brought 
with it the corollary realization that existing ideas and 
methods must be analyzed in the light of those conditions 


nated effort extant in the textile industry. 


and changed or discarded as the resultant facts demanded. 

Such a fundamental investigation requires, as President 
Whiteside’s report points out, a “new industrial view- 
point,” the injection of which is the first task of organi- 
zations like The Wool Institute and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Such a function is primarily an educational one. 

soth these institutes have grasped the significance of 
this basic fact and have used it as the foundation for the 
structure they are erecting. 

Having defined this objective, the Wool Institute re- 
port then goes into detail regarding the change in indus- 
trial conditions which has necessitated this change in 
industrial viewpoint. Its analysis of the transition from 
the “‘seller’s market,’’ 1918-1920, to the “buyer’s market,” 
1926-1928, and now to the “stabilized market,” 1929-on, 
has for its purpose, as Mr. Whiteside states, “to endeavor 
to dispel from the minds of the men controlling operations 
of the mills the thought that profits may be made in the 
future as in the past, when a broadening in the spread 
between cost and selling price would invariably follow 
any slight increase in demand or any brief slowing up in 
production.” 

From this theoretical survey of the situation, the report 
passes to a consideration of the definite factors in today’s 
market for the products of the woolen and worsted indus- 
tries. The conclusion is that “the factors which invariably 
appear in a stabilized market, and which have been in 
evidence for the past six months in this industry, fol- 
lowing a long stretch of declining profits and actual losses, 
far outweigh the features which might superficially be 
considered as having a tendency to weaken the present 
price situation.” 

\ word of caution should be added. 

An accurate analysis of the woolen and worsted situa- 
tion and the formulation of plans to meet it—as sum- 


marized in the Institute report—are not in themselves 





sufficient basis for optimism. 
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The work has just begun. It is only through the adop- 
tion of a “new industrial viewpoint” by every individual 
manufacturer, and the 100% support of the Institute’s 
program by the industry, that Mr. Whiteside can justify 
his concluding statement to the effect that there “‘is little 
ground for pessimism as to the future trend of profits in 
this industry.” 


“Or 


What Ails South Carolina? 


OUTH CAROLINA has always shown justifiable 

pride in the history of its cotton-manufacturing indus- 
try dating back to the establishment of a plant at 
Graniteville by William Gregg in 1845. 

From present indications, this feeling of pride is being 
replaced, at least in some quarters, by an attitude of 
criticism and oppression of the very industry which has 
meant so much to the progress of the State. This atti- 
tude is expressed in the form of several astounding 
measures which have been introduced 
Legislature. 

One of these provided that textile mills be required 
to give six months’ notice of a shutdown or curtail- 
ment; and that employes be paid half-time during such 
periods. This was later modified to the extent that only 
30 days’ notification would be required. 

The economic fallacy of such a bill is apparent. At 
a time like the present when the very existence of indus- 
try depends upon prompt and scientific adjustment of 
production to demand, any measure handicapping mills in 
the application of such a principle promises to be fatal 
to the best interests of the industry and to the people of 
the State. 

But this is only one of several such bills introduced 
recently. One would regulate the use of pick counters 
in South Carolina mills while another would limit the 
number of looms per weaver to 36. 

In the same category falls South Carolina House Bill 
613, providing for the analysis and inspection of “cotton 
products and dyes, starches, sizing and finish- 
ing compounds, soaps, detergents and any and all products 
now entering into the manufacture of textile articles.” 
The authority for this inspection and analysis would 
be vested in the board of trustees of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College. To defray the costs of the work, a 
tax of one cent per spindle would be levied upon every 
textile mill in South Carolina. Mills which did not have 
spindles would pay a tax graduated in proportion to the 
value of said plants as compared with the spindles used 
in textile plants of the same monetary value. 

The purpose of the bill is given as the prevention of 


into the State 
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the practice of fraud and imposition in the manufac- 
ture and sale of cotton products and other materials 
to textile enterprises. 

In fact, however, it represents the most pernicious 
type of intrusion into private enterprise. To add insult 
to injury, the mills are required to pay for the privilege 
of subjecting themselves to such intrusion. 

If the purpose were merely to create a fund for textile 
research at Clemson College, this could be provided in 
the bill without the inclusion of unwarranted interference 
with the right of every manufacturer to purchase mate- 
rials as his own judgment dictates. He asks for no such 
“protection” as this bill pretends to give him. 

Measures of the type now being introduced into the 
South Carolina legislature would be understandable if 
the cotton-manufacturing industry of that State had, 
through oppressive and autocratic policies, brought hard- 
ship and suffering to the people of the State as a whole. 
But in view of the fact that that industry has contributed 
in a major degree to the progress and prosperity of the 
State and its people, such a legislative attitude is beyond 
comprehension. 

Proponents of such legislation have either forgotten 
or ignored the fact that the cotton-manufacturing industry 
in the South has represented one of the greatest and 
most beneficial sociological influences in modern indus- 
trial history. 

“Or 


The Jute Boomerang 


OMPETITION between industries and between 

different branches of the same industry is accepted 
more or less complacently by manufacturers as one of 
the penalties of excess productive capacity, but a unique 
development in this type of competition, and one that is 
not regarded so complacently by those affected, is the 
effort of a group of cotton growers and manufacturers 
to make use of the tariff to take over a large part of the 
business in this country of manufacturers of 
products. 

Jute and jute butts have been on the free list since 
the tariff of 1883, and both Republican and Democratic 
tariffs since then have provided almost uniformly ade- 
quate protection on al] but the coarsest jute yarns and 
cloths, and have encouraged jute manufacturers to con- 
sider theirs a stabilized domestic industry. The only 
exception was cotton bagging, which was free under 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff and was given such in- 
adequate protection in the present tariff as to oblige 
domestic manufacturers in self protection to establish 
such manufacture in India. Capital invested in jute 
manufacture in this country is somewhat in excess of 
$20,000,000. 

It is possible that semi-prohibitive duties proposed on 
jute and its manufacture might result in increasing the 
demand for domestic low grade cotton by as much as 
400,000 bales annually. To manufacture this into the 
coarse count yarns and cloths to displace jute cotton 
bagging, burlaps and other manufactures of jute now 
imported, would require not much in excess of 150,000 


jute 
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spindles and complementary machinery operated night 
and day. Existing mills would take care of the greater 
part of this increased demand, but even if new mills 
of that capacity were installed the capital investment 
would not exceed $10,000,000. Should it be admitted 
that a market for 800,000 additional bales of low grade 
domestic cotton were to be created and the existing 
domestic jute industry were to be wiped out, it would 
merely mean the substitution in another branch of the 
domestic textile industry of a similar investment. 

The economic and practical weakness of the plea for 
a radical advance in duties on jute and its manufactures 
lies in the fact that it is designed to make a regular mar- 
ket for a large annual supply of domestic low grade, 
short cotton, thus encouraging the production of such 
staples at the expense of the longer and higher grade 
cottons. This is entirely foreign to the real economic 
needs of this or any other country, and in seasons of 
small crops, like those from 1920 to 1924, might raise 
the price of all cotton one to two cents a pound, or more 
if the crops of any such small yield seasons were of 
average high grade, and if the users of low grade short 
cottons did not find a source of supply in India. Utili- 
zation of low grade short cottons and waste is a legiti- 
mate function of the industry, but the domestic cotton 
industry’s greatest need is for an increased supply of 
1 to 175 in. cotton, and anything that places a premium 
upon the growth of shorter, low grade cottons tends to 
defeat the major objective. 

There is justification for the internationalist’s claim 
that anything that jeopardizes the Indian jute industry 
would necessarily encourage increased production of 
India’s other major agricultural product—cotton. This 
in turn would restrict the Indian takings of American 
cotton and cloth made therefrom, which in imports from 
Great Britain average the equivalent of 600,000 bales 
annually. If, however, the proposed jute tariff were 
actually to develop a new domestic industry without 
tearing down an old one of larger capital investment the 
international aspect of the case would be of no particular 
consequence. 

The gravest menaces of the proposed tariff, however, 
lie in its power to stimulate the growth of inferior cot- 
ton, and to penalize the whole industry and the whole 
country for the benefit of a few cotton growers and 
manufacturers. It is not impossible, also, that the latter 
will find the proposed jute tariff to be a boomerang, for 
now that the subject is thrown wide open they cannot 
justify opposition to adequate duties on jute yarns and 
cloths and adequate compensatory duties to offset the 


tariff on the raw material. If these amateur economists 


will scan the early history of the British cotton and wool 
industries they may find something significant in the fact 
that the great Lancashire cotton industry, which was then 
of little importance in comparison with the wool indus- 
try, received its first important encouragement from a 
prohibitive tariff levied on Indian cotton goods at the 
request of the wool manufacturers. An adequate jute 
tariff passed at the behest of cotton manufacturers might 
easily prove as much of a boomerang for them. 
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“The Truth About Jute” 


Answer to McCampbell’s “The 
Rising Tide of Jute” 


An answer to “The Rising Tide of 
Jute,” a booklet in which Leavelle Mc- 
Campbell of McCampbell & Co., cot- 
ton goods commission merchants, New 
York City, advocates a tariff on jute 
and its manufactures for the benefit 
of domestic growers of low grade cot- 
ton and manufacturers of coarse count 
cotton products, is contained in a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Truth About Jute,” 
published by the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. 
Associates. 

This company, which is the largest 
manufacturer in this country of jute, 
flax and hemp products, claims that the 
tariff advocated by Mr. McCampbell 
and his associates could not possibly 
increase the demand for low grade cot- 
ton by more than 400,000 bales, that 
the additional cost to the whole com- 
munity will be about $65,000,000, and 
of this burden $42,000,000 will fall 
squarely on the agriculturalists’ shoul- 
ders. “Instead of accepting cotton cloth 
as an expensive and inefficient sub- 
stitute for burlaps and bagging,” it is 
held that “American farmers will be 
better advised to buy the 400,000 bales 
of cotton and to burn them up.” 

It is claimed in the Ludlow booklet 
that jute cannot be grown 
commercially in the United 
States; that it is actually 
a cheap fiber and that in 
India where both cotton 
and jute are grown with 
the same type of labor the 
cotton is twice the cost of 
jute; that jute is not a 
serious competitor of cot- 
ton, the imports of jute and 
jute products amounting to 





week. 


Cotton Textile Markets: 
but fair amount of business transacted. 
cloth inquiry noted by certain centers toward the close of 
Prices unchanged although there is a firmer, 
Some sellers will probably discontinue 
Fair broadcloth trad- 


steadier tone. 
production of 6.15-yard sheetings. 





000 bales of cotton, and that if west- 
ern farmers should pay the South the 
value of this cotton to let the duties on 
burlap alone they would still have $6,- 
400,000 in their pockets. The total cost 
to the people of the United States would 
be around $64,620,000, or nearly double 
the possible benefit to the cotton grower. 

It is claimed that the gravest danger 
to this country in the enactment of the 
proposed jute duties would be in its 
crippling of India’s greatest industry 
and substituting cotton growing for 
jute growing, thus largely decreasing 
the market for 600,000 bales annually 
of domestic cotton that is exported in- 
directly to India through Lancashire 
cotton mills. 


Georgia Manufacturers Will 
Meet April 25 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia will hold 
its twenty ninth annual meeting on St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., at the Cloisters Hotel 
on Sea Island Beach, April 25, according 
to announcement of Secretary T. M. 
Forbes. 

It was near this hotel, which is one of 
the finest and newest in the state, recently 
completed by Howard Coffin, and is pro- 
vided with a game preserve, golf links, 
bathing beach and fishing grounds, that 
President Coolidge spent his recent vaca- 
tion. 


The Textile Trend 


Short week due to holiday, 
Better print 


Weavers’ Division Meets 





Mill Problems Discusssed at 


Spartanburg Sessions 


More than 175 members attended the 
meeting of the Weavers’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Feb. 15. Interesting discussions of 
problems in both plain and fancy weav- 
ing marked the morning and afternoon 
sessions which were presided over by 
E. A. Franks, superintendent of Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

The first discussion related to the 
best methods of cleaning looms. There 
was a difference of opinion as to the 
relative advantages of brushing looms 
by hand and blowing off with com- 
pressed air. Several weavers pointed 
out that their percentage of seconds was 
less when the brush system was em- 
ployed, while it was stated by H. G. 
Smith, overseer of weaving, Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, that it required 
three men to clean 320 looms with brush, 
whereas only one man was necessary to 
clean 300 looms with the blow-off sys- 
tem. The saving in percentage of 
seconds in the case of cleaning looms 
with brush was thought to offset the 
lower labor costs effected by using the 
blow-off system. 

One of the topics discussed during the 
morning session was the 
proper method of cooking 
starch and the preparation 
of size for warp yarns. It 
was stated by J. C. Alex- 
ander, representative of 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
that some mills were having 
satisfactory results by mix- 
ing starch in lukewarm 
water, and by not adding 
tallow or compound until 


only one eighth of the raw 
cotton production of this 
country; that cotton would 
not be substituted for jute 
carpet yarn and that sisal 
henequen and not cotton 
would be substituted for 
jute twine, and that the 
cost of the proposed tariff 
to users of jute yarn and 
twines would be approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 annually; 
that under the proposed 
tariff the cotton bagging 
that might be made from 
cotton would not require 
more than 100,000 bales of 
cotton annually and_ that 
this would result in taking 
$7,420,000 from cotton 
farmers in general to give 
it to those who will grow 


the low grade cotton and 
those manufacturers who 
can spin it: that paper 


manufacturers would be im- 
portant beneficiaries of the 
proposed tariff on burlap 
and that the maximum in- 
crease in the demand for 
coarse cotton goods would 
not be in excess of 288- 
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ing with increasing tightening in spot situation of some 
numbers. Good week for flannels. Prices on 36-in. 
fancy flannels advanced $c. 


Wool Textile Markets: The overcoating market is 
moving slowly, and the volume of business placed is 
comparatively small. Certain sellers state that buyers will 
find many of the most wanted makes of staple overcoat- 
ings in a sold-up position if buying is delayed too long. 
There is a possibility that some of the popular-priced 
worsteds made by the more successful mills will be 
advanced in price at the coming fall opening. Easiness 
in worsted yarns spun from fine wools, while medium 
grade yarns are firm in good demand. 


Knit Goods Markets: Demand for heavyweight un- 
derwear gave way to a call for medium and lightweight 
goods. Hosiers reported a good week, with a steady call 
for both full-fashioned and half-hose; spirals led in the 
latter field, and there was some complaint of price-cutting. 
Outerwear knitters noted good call for sweatshirts and 
heavy shakers. 


Silk Textile Markets: Prices were firm, against a 
somewhat quiet market in all branches of the silk indus- 
try. Raw silk sales fell to one-half of the preceding 
week, and thrown silk trading also slackened. Spinners 
reported active buying. High-pressure sales continued 
in broadsilk field, with prints still dominant. 
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the starch was thoroughly 
cooked. This method was 
said to produce a_ better 
cooked size and did not re- 
quire as much starch. 

One weaver asked for a 
method of eliminating dam- 
age to cloth by rust from 
the cloth roll. Several 
means of preventing this 
trouble were advanced, in- 
cluding an application of 
aluminum or nickel paint on 
the roll, and also the use of 
a paper tube around the 
cloth roll. One mill was said 
to be using a 14 in. pipe. 

Another topic of much 
interest was whether a 
coarse warp and fine filling. 
or a fine warp and coarse 
filling, would give the best 
face on twills. CL. 
Williams, representative of 
the Draper Corp., pointed 
out that the same effect 
would not be produced when 
the twill side is woven 
down as when it is woven 
on top, and that the best 
twill would result from 
coarse filling and fine warp. 
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David Jennings, of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., New York, has been elected 
president of the Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., of Rock Hill, Chester 
and Whitmire, S. C. Alexander Long, 
who has been president and treasurer 
of the company for a number of years, 
has been named chairman of the board 
and will continue as active president of 
the Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. 
C. William Fraser, of New York, has 
been elected treasurer, and A. L. 
Emery, of Charlotte, N. C., vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. Mr. Emery 
has been general manager of the com- 
pany for some time. The new presi- 
dent, who is a native of South Caro- 
lina, will continue to reside in New 
York. He is a graduate of the textile 
school of Clemson College, and before 
joining J. P. Stevens & Co., he was 
connected with a group of mills headed 
by the late Lewis W. Parker, of Green- 
ville, S.C. Mr. Jennings’ wife was Miss 
Adelaide Gaston of Chester, S. C. 


A. B. Hutton, president of the Hick- 
ory (N. C.) Spinning Co. has lately 
been re-elected president of the Hickory 
Telephone Co. 


H. J. Todd, superintendent of seam- 
ing at the Thermo Mills, Inc., West 
Sand Lake, N. Y., has been transferred 
to the Hudson branch, where he will 
serve in a similar capacity. 


Martin Cannon, president of the Car- 
olina Textile Corp., and of the Davidson 
Cotton Mills, has purchased from the 
estate of the late C. C. Coddington the 
mansion built in the Myers Park sec- 
tion of Charlotte, N. C., by the late J. 
B. Duke, at a cost of more than a 
million dollars. The palatial residence, 
with its art treasures and extensive 
grounds, has been one of the show 
places of Charlotte for years. 


W. S. H. Baker, of the New York 
Mills (N. Y.) Corp., was elected treas- 
urer of his local Textile Club at its an- 
nual organization meeting. 


Ralph Cline, an official of the Broad 
River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., has been 
appointed a member of a legislative 
committee chosen by the Cherokee 
County delegation, to supervise the ex- 
penditure of a $2,500 charity fund to 
be provided in the County’s supply bill. 


H. T. Dyett, head of the Rome (N. 
Y.) Wire Co. was elected vice-president 
of the Rome Trust Co. at the annual or- 
ganization meeting recently. 


_H. E. Machold, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
was elected president and a director of 
the Empire State Insurance Co., at a 
meeting of the organization held lately 
at Watertown. 


J. W. Arrington, Jr., treasurer of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., is 
chairman of the committee making ar- 
rangements for the Florida-Cuban ac- 





David Jennings, Newly Elected President 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills 


quaintance _tour for members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, March 3-11. 


William A. Schreiber, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Scandinavia 
Belting Co. Charlotte, N. C., was 
elected president of the Charlotte Ship- 
pers’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
a recent meeting of the directors. 


Arnold Frobisher, secretary of the 
British Research Association for the 
Woolen and Worsted Industries, Leeds, 
Eng., who has been in this ‘country for 
the last two weeks investigating certain 
new machinery and processes for his 
association, sailed for home today. 


W. K. Clark, who recently resigned 
as office manager of Yund, Kennedy & 
Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed City Clerk by the Common 
Council of Amsterdam. 


A. W. Safford and R. W. Walbran 
are among the newly elected directors 
of H. Waterbury & Sons, Oriskany, N. 
Y., chosen last week at the annual or- 
ganization meeting. 


M. W. Richardon, superintendent of 
power engineering with the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the Mo- 
hawk Mills Association, which is active 
in all branches of community welfare in 
that city. 


S. H. Moses, P. J. Starks and L. A. 
Gibbs were elected trustees of the Cable 
Flax Mills, Schaghticoke, N. Y., at the 
annual meeting of stockholders held 
lately at that place. 


Glenn W. Grier, of Spartanburg, S. 
C., has been made general manager of 
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the Eastern Mfg. Co. cotton mill at 
Selma, N. C., and has moved with his 
family to Smithfield, N. C., where he 
will have his headquarters. Mr. Grier 
was formerly manager of the Fairmont 
branch mill, near Spartanburg, S. C., 
and formerly president of the Puritan 
(raincoat) Mfg. Co. of the latter city. 


John H. Orr, president and secretary 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 
Works Co., has been re-elected to the 
board of managers of the Employers’ 
Association of central Massachusetts. 


Bernard Shelton, of Cumberland, Md., 
who for the past several years has been 
manager of the southern district of the 
Klots Throwing Co., with plants at 
Lonaconing, Md., and Keyser, W. Va., 
has recently been given the Pennsyl- 
vania district, with Scranton as_ his 
headquarters. During the absence of 
Mr. Shelton from the southern district, 
Claude T. Jett, of the Cumberland 
plant, will be in charge of mill opera- 
tions. 


S. C. Smyly was elected president 
and treasurer of the Eastman (Ga.) cot- 
ton Mills to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of C. H. Peacock, former 
president, at a call meeting of the board 
of directors held lately. Mr. Smyly was 
recently elected president of the Citi- 
zens Banking Co. of Eastman. 


Burns P. Hodgman, vice-president of 
the Rumford Printing Co., Concord, N. 
H., has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors. William S. Rossiter, 
president of the company, died recently. 


William W. Hallock, formerly man- 
ager of the Estate of Frederic Condé 
knitting mill in Oswego, N. Y., is named 
as one of the directors of the newly or- 
ganized Utica Rayon Corp. Mr. Hal- 
lock resides in Waterville, N. Y., where 
he is prominently identified with the 
knit goods industry. 


C. S. Wood, who formerly held the 
position of superintendent of the Valley 
Falls, S. C., plant of the Martel Mills, 
Inc., now holds a similar position with 
the Cherokee Falls, N. C., plant of the 
Henrietta Mills. 


E. G. Boykin has succeeded Frank A. 
Kennedy as manager of the Greenville, 
S. C., office of Du Pont Rayon Co., 
Inc. Phillip Brooks was recently trans- 
ferred to the Greenville office and is 
calling on the trade in adjacent sections 
of Tennessee and the Carolinas. 


W. L. Phillips, who has been super- 
intendent of the Social Circle (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills Co., one of the Cannon 
chain, has recently resigned to become 
associated with the Strowd-Holcombe 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


M. A. Story is now superintendent of 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


E. W. Hopper, formerly superinten- 
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dent of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, 
York, S. C., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Neely-Travora Mills, 
Inc., York. 


Robert W. Boys, agent of the cotton 
division of the Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., was elected president 
of the Holyoke Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, at the annual meeting of that 
organization last month. 


Dr. W. O. Mitcherling has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist for the A. M. 
Johnson Rayon Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
which will begin operations in March. 


Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde, Rake- 
straw Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. Rake- 
straw have left the city for a winter 
vacation to be spent in Arizona. They 
plan to get away for almost a month. 


A. W. Latta, Armstrong-Winget Mills, 
Philadelphia, has returned to his office 
after a short trip to Florida, going as 
iar South as Key West, where he and 
other members of the party spent a 
number of days fishing. 


E. B. Wise, after serving as superin- 
tendent of the Martel Mills, Inc., Egan, 
Ga., for 14 years, has resigned. 


T. C. Stevenson is now superintendent 
of the Waldensian Weavers, Inc., Val- 
dese, N. C. 


C. D. Welsh, formerly of the Park- 
lale Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., is now 
second hand in carding at the Arm- 
strong Cotton Mills Co., of Gastonia. 


W. R. Atherton, formerly of Union 
Springs, Ala., is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Aliceville, Ala., 
plant of the Alabama Mills Co. 


J. J. Hydeck has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Social Circle 
(Ga.) Cotton Mill Co. 


J. A. Wix is now overseer of weaving 
at the Whitmire, S. C., plant of the 
\ragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc. 


John Parenteav, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, has taken a position with the 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


Wallace Taylor, Providence, R. L., 
who has been connected with the Tex- 
tile Finishing Machinery Co. for the 
last nine years, has resigned. It is un- 
derstood that he will shortly be in a po- 
sition to announce definite plans for a 
New England finishing plant to handle 
the product of a group of mills. 


Joseph E. Faron, Franklin, Mass., has 
accepted a position as overseer of card- 

g with W. J. Dickey & Sons., Inc., 
ella, Md. 


G. D. Bynum, formerly of Anderson, 
C., is now overseer of spinning at 

the Barrow County Cotton Mills, Win- 
r, Ga. 


W. P. Stephens is now second hand 
spinning at the Appleton Co., Ander- 
50, 2. & 


John W. Lasell,.a director of the 
hitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
\lass., and Mrs. Lasell sailed from New 
irk on Feb. 16 for a trip to Bermuda. 


Stuart F. Brown, agent for the Whit- 
insville (Mass.) Spinning Ring Co., and 


family, are passing a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


John Buckles, New Bedford, Mass., 
has accepted a position as loom fixer at 
the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass. 


Fred J. Connor, superintendent of the 
Morgan plant of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corp., Worcester, Mass., has been 
promoted as district superintendent of 
the plant of the corporation in Wor- 
cester, Spencer and Clinton, Mass. 


B. E. A. Bovenzi has resigned as 
chief engineer at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Ambherst, Mass., 
to become consulting engineer for the 
Homer Loring textile interests in Fall 
River, Mass. 


J. N. James, night overseer of weav- 
ing at the Whitmire, S. C., plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
resigned. 


George Fairbrother, overseer of the 
carding department of the Talbot Mills, 
North Billerica, Mass., for the past 36 
years and an employe of the company 
for 59 years, retired Feb. 13. 


J. B. Byrd, formerly overseer of raw 
stock dyeing at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., has accepted a 
similar place with one of the mills in 
Hickory, N. C. 


Harry Bordwell has taken the posi- 
tion as boss spinner at the plant of 
O’Melia Silks, Inc., Fonda, N. Y. 


Watson P. Schofield, formerly *as- 
sistant superintendent of the Auburn 
(N. Y.) Woolen Co., has left for Pitts- 
field, Mass., where he has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Charles A. Wyman, formerly over- 
seer of weaving for Horner Bros. 
Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
has accepted a position as designer and 
overseer of weaving for the Rockford 
Mitten & Hosiery Co., Rockford, Il. 


Joseph A. Belanger, overseer of card- 
ing for the Glenallan mills, Nelson D. 


White & Sons, Inc., Winchendon, 
Mass., has been transferred to the 
Cheshire mill, East Jaffrey, N. H., 


which is operated by the same com- 
pany, as overseer of carding and spin- 
ning. 


Louis Branch, formerly second hand in 
carding for the Black River Mill, Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt., has been 
promoted to overseer of carding. 


Henry J. Parker, overseer of ring 
spinning and twisting for the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


T. Edward McDermott, formerly em- 
ployed at the Montrose Mill, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has accepted the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Adelphia 
Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elmer Johnson is now section hand 
in the spinning room of the Crawford 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
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Chas. H. Silver Advanced 


Another forward step in the career 
of Charles H. Silver came with his ap- 
pointment as associate selling agent of 
the American Woolen Co., succeeding 
Martin G. Langenau, on Feb. 14. Mr. 
Silver, a native of New York, has spent 
his entire business life with this com- 
pany or its subsidiaries. 

In 1900, at the age of 13, he took his 
first position with the Narragansett 
Woolen Co., of New York, formerly 
a selling subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Woolen. Mr. Silver remained in 
their employ until 1907 when he came 





Charles H. Silver 


to the American Woolen Co. of New 
York as a= salesman covering the 
women’s wear field. This period in his 
life was one of great success and cul- 
minated with his appointment as man- 
ager of Department 4, the women’s 
wear branch, in May 1920, succeeding 
Robert Weise. While a salesman in 
Department 4, Mr. Silver had a con- 
sistent record of exceptional sales. As 
manager of the department, this same 
record was upheld. During his suc- 
cessful period of management, the de- 
partment expanded considerably and the 
American Woolen came to be known as 
one of the leaders in the women’s field. 

In June, 1922, while still retaining his 
position as head of Department 4, Mr. 
Silver was made an assistant selling 
agent, which position he retained until 
last week. 

As associate selling agent Mr. Silver 
will act as director of sales and be inti- 
mately connected with the merchandis- 
ing policies of all departments. 

Thomas C. Cantrell has been ap- 
pointed assistant selling agent and John 
D. Knaack is now secretary to Ray- 
mond S. Bartlett, the selling agent. 


_Both Mr. Cantrell and Mr. Knaack: have 


long been identified with the executive 
department of the company. 
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HE buyer wasn’t hard-boiled but he 
[.. that the day had come when the 
colors that sold the goods had to keep the 
goods sold. 

The textile salesman, too, admitted that 
the day of the testing laboratory and the 
genuine fast-color guarantee had arrived. 
But he didn’t manufacture the 
goods; it was up to him to sell them. 


Old Prince Price (thirty-nine 


° ° ° PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
years in the textile game) said that — oF AMERICAN vaT DYES 


ASLEEP AT THE SWATCH 





MR. JONES 


commercial colors give a bigger margin to 
play with and anyway this fast-dye talk is 
just another salesman’s excuse. 

Well, a trend has an unpleasant way of 
overlooking a man’s experience in the game. 
The customer’s washtub is really a bad place 
to find out whether or not colors are fast. 
Nowadays women seem to think 
that stores and manufacturers are 
old enough to know better. 


The truth, of course, is that— 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Finding Width in Reed and Length of Warp 
For Woolen and Worsted Fabric 


Vomography Does This in Less Time Than It Takes to Write Figures 


HE textile industry as a whole 

has, until recently, been rather 

slow in adapting up-to-date meth- 
ods to the solution of those countless 
imathematical problems that take up so 
much time and mental effort. Of late, 
however, there has been a marked in- 
terest in the application of graphical 
methods; and the article that follows 
deals particularly with the solution of 
woolen and worsted problems graphi- 
cally, using a method that gives results 
almost instantly. 

This particular problem has to do 
with the finding of the width of a cloth 
in the reed from a sample of the fin- 
ished cloth. This is not such an easy 
matter, especially when we have to deal 


with a cloth that has previously been 
iulled. 


Shrinkage in Length and Width 


When a cloth has been fulled consider- 
ably, the extent of the shrinkage both 
in length and width must be estimated 
in the form of a percentage allowance 
based on some reliable data. Very heav- 
ily fulled woolen cloths, such as beavers 
and meltons, will shrink as much as 30% 
in width, and for such cloths a fair 
average shrinkage can be said to be from 
25% to 30%. Lighter fulled goods, 
such as woolen suitings, will shrink 
irom 10% to 20% in width, or an aver- 
age say of 15%. On goods that have 
not been fulled the allowance can vary 
irom 8% to 12%. 

In ascertaining, however, the width 
of a cloth in the reed, we need some- 
thing more tangible and more accurate 
than the average percentage of shrink- 
age. Supposing we have a small sam- 
ple, say 3 ins. square. The best pro- 
cedure to follow in finding the width 
in the reed from this small piece is to 
tuke out a few picks, say 6 or 8, and 
measure the actual length of the in- 
dividual threads. As the picks are wavy, 

is best to moisten them slightly, and 
l1y them on the table without undue 
stretching. Measure their actual lengths 

idividually and then determine their 
verage length. 

For a practical example, suppose we 

ant to find from a small sample 3 ins. 

ide the width in the reed of a cloth 
hich is to have a finished width of 

‘ ins. Suppose the individual filling 

reads were found to average 3.42 ins. 

s a rule, from this stage of the prob- 

m one has to perform a number of 

culations to obtain the desired an- 


By A. S. Mark 


swer, and these operations have to be 
repeated every time a similar problem 
has to be solved. Not so, however, with 
the calculating chart. We do not need 
a pencil or paper in the solution of our 
problem as the answer to it is before 
us. <Any similar problem, no matter 
what the given factors may be, can be 
solved instantly. One chart alone is 
sufficient for securing hundreds of dif- 
ferent solutions. 


Use of the Chart 


The interesting thing about a nomo- 
graphic chart is its simplicity and the 
ease with which problems can be solved 
by it. 

Referring to the chart shown on page 
43, we see that it consists of three ver- 
tical lines unequally distant in relation to 
one another. To solve the above-men- 
tioned problem, lay a ruler or any 
straight edge from 58 ins., the finished 
width, on the first vertical line, to 3.42 
ins., the average length of the ex- 
tended threads, on the third line. Note 
that the ruler intersects the second verti- 
cal line at 82. Now move the position 
of the straight edge so as to join 82 
on the second line with 3 ins., the orig- 
inal width of the sample piece, on the 
third line. Where this line extended 
cuts the first vertical line, we see in- 
stantly the answer to the problem, 66 
ins., which is then the width of the 
cloth in the reed. The chart as drawn 
shows clearly the principle of its opera- 
tion, and any accuracy that may be 
desired can easily be obtained by a frac- 
tional calibration of the two scales, so 
that fractional lengths and widths can 
be obtained with equal ease. 

In a like manner, if we have a sam- 
ple 34 ins. square of a cloth with a 
finished width 42 ins., and if the aver- 
age length of several threads straight- 
ened out is 3.8 ins., join with a ruler 
42 ins. on the first line with 3.80 ins. 
on the third vertical line. This gives 
the intermediate point 51 on the second 
line. Join 34 ins. and 51, and extend 
the line. We immediately have the an- 
swer, 49 ins., on the first vertical line 
as the width of the cloth in the reed. 

The usefulness of this chart, how- 
ever, does not end with the solution of 
this one problem. It is flexible enough 
to solve another series of problems that 
would in themselves require consider- 
able length of time in the solution, and 
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would subject one to the liability of 
errors. An actual example with its 
graphical solution follows: 


Length of Warp 


In the first problem we thought of the 
first vertical line on the chart as the 
width line in inches. In this second 
problem we shall designate the same 
line as the line of “length in yards,” and 
think of all the figures on this first 
line as indicating either the length of 
the warp or the length of the finished 
cloth. The third vertical line in this 
case will be the length in inches, but of 
the warp threads and not the filling. 

A small sample is given say 34 ins. 
long, and it is wanted to know what 
length of warp is required to make a 
certain length of finished goods. The 
finished length is 62.5 yds. We pro- 
ceed as in the previous analysis and 
take from the sample several warp 
threads. These are straightened out 
and their average length is then deter- 
mined; this is found to be 3.90 ins. 
With the chart before us the answer is 
obtained practically at a glance. 

Knowing what the finished length is 
and also the length of the elongated 
warp ends obtained from the sample, we 
lay a straight edge from 62.5 yds. on 
the first line to 3.90 ins. on the third 
line. The dotted line intersects the 
middle vertical line at 112. The second 
step is to join'112 with 3.25 ins. on the 
third vertical line, and the problem is 
solved. The answer is seen on the first 
vertical line to be 75 yds., the length 
oi the finished cloth. It took less time to 
solve the problem completely by means 
of this chart than it would take merely to 
put the figures down on paper prepara- 
tory to solving the problem. 


Construction of Chart 


Now as to the construction of this 
chart, let me make this encouraging 
statement at the outset of things. It 
does not require a mastery of higher 
mathematics to design a logarithmic 
chart for the solution of textile prob- 
lems. Nor does it require a mastery 
of the textile manufacturing industry to 
enable one to accomplish the task. 
Rather than mastery of either of these, 
it requires an average knowledge of 
both and their co-ordination. 

A detailed explanation of the vari- 
ous steps in the construction of the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Saar day he will 


buy chemicals 


HE future executives of the 

chemical consuming industries 
now are in the making. When they 
reach the goal... when purchasing 
responsibilities fall upon their shoul- 
ders... will they find a chemical 
policy which has kept 
step with the times? 


Yes, in R&H...a source 


of supply that always 


“The 


Kft 


CHEMICALS 
SERVICE’ 


Building on a foundation laid in 1882 


What may he expect from ReH ? 


has been, and always will be, char- 
acterized by a vitally alive and 


very helpful spirit of cooperation. 


It is a policy that deals vigorously 
with present-day problems. In its 
essence, the supplying of chemi- 
cals notable for quality 
... for characteristic ser- 
vice that cooperates will- 


ingly and intelligently. 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


R & H cooperates through its Laboratories with: 
RUBBER, CASE HARDENING, PLATING, 
BLEACHING, TEXTILE, PAPER, CERAMIC, 
REFRIGERATION, SOLVENTS and other industries 
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WOOLEN AND WORSTED CLOTH-CALCULATING CHART (Designed by A. S. Mark, See Article Page 41) 
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General Chemical Company. Today, saeiainaeih 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 
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chart would unduly lengthen the article. 
Sufficient interest has been created of 
late, however, in the application of 
graphical methods to the solution of tex- 
tile problems, for the writer to feel that 
he may well take up at an early date a 
full explanation of the various steps 
and many short cuts that can be used 
in designing these charts. Those who 
are willing enough to depart from the 


antiquated method of long-hand calcula- 
tion might well take up and review 
their logarithms, practice the calibration 
of logarithmic scales, and review the 
articles by this and other writers that 
have appeared in past issues of TEx- 
TILE WorLD. The suggestions given, if 
adopted, will prove of great value and 
enable them to develop the great under- 
lying possibilities in nomography. 


Modernization of Southern Mills 


Many Plants Enlarged or Com- 


pleted Improvements Last Year 


I N 1928, a notably poor year from the 
standpoint of profit margins on cot- 
ton textile products, a number of cot- 
ton mills in the South started modern- 
ization programs calling for additions 
to existing plants, re-organization of 
present equipment to improve produc- 
tion, installation of new equipment to 
make a different product, or made other 
basic changes in plant or products. 

Possibly the most popular and widely 
bought equipment during 1928 by south- 
ern cotton mills was  single-process 
picking and other preparatory machin- 
ery. A number of mills installed. this 
equipment during the year or placed 
orders for it during 1928. Other 
equipment in great variety was pur- 
chased either to lower production costs 
on present products or to enable mills 
to make new products. 

Through the courtesy of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers, Greenville, S. C., 
we give below in brief outline some 
facts about 1928 modernization and ex- 
pansion programs undertaken by some 
of the cotton mills for which this firm 
acted as engineers: 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
—The latest step in this company’s 
program of improvements was the erec- 
tion of a 2-story, reinforced concrete 
weave shed, 145 x 269 ft. The new 
weave shed will contain 1,000 denim 
looms, of which 500 were in operation 
in December. The new  5,000-kw. 
steam power plant, serving mills in the 
Cone group at Greensboro with process 
steam and making power practically as 
a by-product, was also put in full opera- 
tion during 1928. The Cone mills 
power plant was described in detail in 
TEXTILE Wortp of Sept. 8, 1928. 

Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
—In the last two years this mill, a unit 
in the large Callaway group, has been 
enlarged to take care of additional 
equipment for spinning special yarns 
used by other Callaway mills. The 1928 
extension was a l-story addition, 128 x 
132 ft., and three warehouse compart- 
ments, now under construction. Addi- 
tional equipment for Unity Spinning 
Mills included 34 cards and 3,200 
spindles. 

Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.— 
At Sylacauga, Ala., Avondale Mills 
started to operate a new plant for weav- 


ing cotton blankets. Equipment in- 
cluded 128 blanket looms, with nappers 
and finishing equipment. Yarns for the 
blanket mill are spun in other mills of 
the Avondale group at Sylacauga. 
Buildings for the blanket mill consisted 
of a main plant of 2 stories, 120 x 
143 ft.; a dyehouse, 1 story, 78 x 100 ft. ; 
2 warehouse, 5 stories, 75 x 132 ft. 
Avondale Mills also started during 1928 
an addition to the Catherine Mills at 
Sylacauga. This addition consists of a 
l-story building, 125 x 213 it. 


Discarded Old Machinery 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. 
—This notably successful print cloth 
mill built during 1928 a 4-story addi- 
tion, 77 x 130 ft. The mill put through 
at the same time a machinery re- 
organization plan, discarded some old 
machinery and added 5,000 additional 
spindles and 300 looms. 

Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga.— 
An extension that is 1 story, 154 x 
185 ft., was built to house 4,000 new 
spindles for this sheeting mill. A new 
opener room and two warehouse com- 
partments were also built. 

Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co.—This mill, 
making sheetings and drills, erected a 
picker building, 2 stories, 86 x 75 ft., 
primarily to house new one-process 
picking equipment. Incidentally, the 
addition to the plant will make rooms 
for some looms which it is planned to 
install later. 

Scottdale (Ga.) Mills—The equip- 
ment in this sheeting mill, owned and 
operated by Geo. W. Scott Investment 
Co., was reorganized and rearranged 
during the year. An extension to the 
plant, 2 stories, 105 x 250 ft., was built 
and 5,000 additional spindles installed. 

Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala— 
This mill originally produced ginghams 
with the spinning machinery in one 
building and the looms in another build- 
ing. The machinery was being ar- 
ranged in December to provide for two 
complete mill units, one in each build- 
ing. One of these mills will make 
colored goods and the other print 
cloths. It was planned to purchase new 
looms for the print cloth mill. A small 
plant addition was also erected as a 
part of the machinery reorganization 
program. 
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Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Whitmire, S. C—The Whitmire plant 
started in 1928 a complete rearrange- 
ment and reorganization of its equip- 
ment. Some of the plant’s machinery 
is being replaced in the reorganiza- 
tion program and it is anticipated 
that production of broadcloth and shade 
cloth will be substantially increased. An 
addition to the plant, 4 stories, 122 x 130 
ft., was well under way in December. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C—The Chester plant was 
modernized along lines similar to those 
adopted for the Whitmire plant and 
construction of a new picker building 
was begun in 1928. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 
S. C—This mill, making converters’ 
goods, started machinery reorganization 
and provided for the installation of new 
spinning equipment in 1928. 


Appleton Company Addition 


Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C—A 
few years ago this company purchased 
the Brogon Mills from James P. Gossett 
and associates, and made improvements 
and additions at that time. A _ con- 
struction program undertaken in the 
last few months by the Appleton Co. 
will enable production of the plant to 
be doubled. An addition to the mill, 
2 stories, 205 x 282 ft., was completed 
in 1928. The company was installing 
in December 30,000 spindles and 800 
looms brought down from its plant at 
Lowell, Mass. Production is on cotton 
flannels and sheetings. 


La France Textile Industries, La 
France, S. C.—This mill, formerly 
Pendleton Mfg. Co., Autun, S. C., was 
acquired during 1928 by La France 
Textile Industries, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., but continued to operate 
under its present management. Con- 
tracts were let in 1928 for plant ex- 
tensions, new looms and yarn dyeing 
equipment, this expansion being neces- 
sary to take care of new business. The 
La France, S. C., plant of La France 
Textile Industries has had a long and 
successful career. It was established 
in 1838 and spun coarse cotton yarns 
until a few years ago when looms were 
installed to weave seamless laundry 
bags and hosiery dye nets. The success 
of these woven specialties led the for- 
mer Pendleton Mfg. Co., to install 18 
looms to weave figured cotton plushes. 
Besides the specialties woven at present, 
the expansion program will enable the 
plant to produce others, including plain 
and jacquard cotton plushes, and also 
to dye its own yarns in chains and 
packages. 

The building program under way at 
the La France, S. C., plant of La 
France Textile Industries includes a 
weave shed extension, 2 stories, 78 x 
121 ft.; a new weave shed, 2 stories, 
119 x 165 ft.; and dyehouse extensions. 
When the building program is com- 
pleted, the equipment of the plant will 
be increased to include from 40 to 50 
plush looms and long chain and package 
dyeing equipment for its yarns. 
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but —for dependability, year-round 
individual service, uniform deliv- 


eries, the wise dyer goes to 


DYESTUFFS | 
for the dyeing and printing of cot- 


ton—wool—half - wool—rayon— 
linen—silk—leather—paper—fur. 


TEXTILE ASSISTANTS 





GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
_of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


and by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Se. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 ma Street 
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PRESENT 





. and Possible Future 


Applications of Electricity to J ig Dyeing 


Electric Boiler for Process Steam—Jig Direct-Heated 


HE preparation of the steam 

necessary for the dyeing opera- 

tions by electricity offers no spe- 
cial difficulty, as there are already elec- 
tric boilers in use for other purposes 
producing steam on any required scale. 
A type of plant which would offer spe- 
cial advantage in jig dyeing, owing to 
the simplicity of its construction, is 
shown in Fig. 7. 

This is composed of a large square- 
shaped case D, constructed of a suitable 
anti-rusting material and fitted on a 
strong white-brick base M at the most 
convenient height from the floor for 
facilitating the work of the operatives. 
The case contains two pairs of bells 
B and C, which penetrate for a certain 
depth into the interior of the case and 
are fitted in the cover. These have the 
central tubes J and J with the electrodes 
K and L, and upper pipes F and G for 
carrying all steam produced in their 
interiors to the pipe E and valve O 
for delivering it into the rest of boiler 
D. Special melted-quartz insulators as- 
sure the isolation of the electrodes K 
and L, and guarantee against losses. 
The steam is delivered out of boiler D 
through arrangement A. 

In operation, the boiler is filled three 
quarters with water. This gives the 
electrodes K and L enough space for 
action, and a three-phase current of 
suitable strength is introduced into 
them. The bath enclosed in bells J and 
J is rapidly warmed, reaching in a very 
short time the boiling point, at which 
steam is developed and conducted to the 
portion of the boiler unoccupied by the 
water, where a certain pressure is soon 
formed that is registered on a clock 
gauge on the outside. 


Advantages of the Boiler 


The boiler just described possesses 
the following advantages : 

1. Only a very small volume of the 
water is acted upon by the electric cur- 
rent. Less electricity is used in this 
way than would be the case if all the 
bath was treated at the same time. 

2. The steam produced below bells 
B and C is carried at once to the upper 
portion of the boiler, and not only con- 
tributes toward keeping up the heat in 
the two bells, but also toward warming 
the water around them. 


By Raffaele Sansone 
(Continued from issue of Jan. 26, 1929) 


3. The size of the boiler can be varied 
at pleasure in accordance with the steam 
requirements of the dyehouse, and the 
two pairs of bell-heaters can be re- 
placed with only one pair, or with three, 
four, or more pairs. 

4. For larger production two, three, 
or more boilers can be worked simul- 
taneously with the same electric cur- 
rent, if this is available in sufficient 
quantity. 


Utilization of the Steam 


As the steam produced in the boiler 
described above is employed within a 
comparatively small space, and exclu- 
sively in the room containing the jigs, 


lection funnels J, J, K, and L. The 
pipes and valves N, P, and Q are also 
supplied and through them the steam 
entered to the double casing of jig D 
can be utilized again for heating the 
double casing of jig C, the steam en- 
tered in the double casing of this last 
can be employed for heating the double 
casing of jig B, and the steam entered 
here can be used in the double casing 
of jig A. 

If suitable colors are employed, jig 
D can be supplied with steam through 
valve H; jig C, through the valve on 
pipe Q, valve G, remaining closed; jig 
B, with steam through the valve on 
pipe P and valve F; and jig A, with 














Fig. 7. 


Electric Boiler for 


matters can be easily arranged for 
avoiding considerable cooling by utiliz- 
ing the greater part of the steam pro- 
duced and the heat developed during 
the different warming operations. For 
this purpose the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 8 could be employed to advantage. 

Here are to be seen four jigs A, B, 
C, and D, of about the same construction 
as those pictured in Fig. 6 (TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Jan. 26, 1929, p. 47). The hot 
water employed in the first case is, how- 
ever, replaced by steam entered through 
the valves and pipes E, F, G, and H. 
These valves and pipes receive the steam 
directly from the single iron pipe M. 
All condensed steam is eliminated by 
the steam traps U, T, S, and R. These 
deliver the condensate into lower col- 
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Generating Process Steam 


steam only through the valve on pipe JN, 
valve E remaining closed. 

The above arrangement of equipment 
has the following advantages: 

1. Four different lots of cloth can be 
dyed in the same or in different colors. 

2. The dyeing operations can be con- 
ducted in different ways: by introducing 
the dyebath simultaneously into all the 
four dyevats; into only two vats at a 
time; or into only one vat at a time, 
so that the dyeing is initiated first on 
one jig, then on a second, then on a 
third, and finally on a fourth. 

3. The dyer can enter the cloth on 
the four jigs before preparing the dif- 
ferent dyebaths, during their prepara- 
tion, or afterward. 

4. He can warm his baths with four 
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OLATE FLAKES 


a better soap for the scouring ot 


RAYONS 


Olate Flakes, the low titre soap which leading silk men have found so 
unusually satisfactory for degumming, offers the rayon dyer advantages 
equally great. 





Olate has a titre of less than 14°. This fact, in addition to its flake form, 
assures a big saving of time, labor and steam in making up solutions. An 
Olate solution or emulsion may be kept in the cold indefinitely, without danger 
of jelling. 


Olate gives excellent results in the boil-off. It emulsifies more thoroughly 
and quickly the oils used for lubricating the fibres. Also, since it modifies, 
or “‘buffs,’’ more completely the alkalis added for assistance and economy, 
it assures greater protection to the fibre. 


Olate’s own velvety softness—which you notice at once when a few flakes 
are rubbed between the fingers—is transferred to the fibre and retained there 
during this treatment. The rayon dyer who knows how difficult it is to keep 
the fibre soft, will especially appreciate this advantage that Olate offers. 


Finally, because Olate rinses with unusual speed and thoroughness, it tends | 
to reduce or eliminate troubles such as soap spots, odor and streaky dyeing. 


Our Textile Research Department will be glad to supervise a test run on 
Olate in your plant. The help and advice of this Department on any of your 
scouring problems is also at your disposal—without cost or obligation. 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Textile Research Laboratory 80 Ryle Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


Telephone—Sherwood 8074 
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independent lots of steam, or only with 
three lots, two lots, or one lot, utilizing 
in the last three cases, or in all cases, the 
steam coming out by pipes Q, P, and N. 

5. The arrangement of the jig equip- 
ment is such that any supply of steam 
available in the dyeworks can be em- 
ployed for its warming, including steam 
charged with condense water due to 
passing through a long series of dis- 
tribution piping, steam coming from 
closely placed boilers, and exhaust steam 
from steam engines or other machinery. 


Heating the Baths Directly 


The direct-heating of the dyebaths 
in the jigs is no novelty, and such prac- 
tice has for some years given excellent 
results in different countries. One 
direct-heated jig is constructed as illus- 
trated in Fig. 9. 

The machine contains a strong vat 
of suitable material, the form of which 
is regulated for reducing as much as 
possible the amount of dyebath used. 
Strong iron sides are fixed firmly in 
the floor, afid just contain the vat, keep- 
ing it slightly above the floor. Toward 
the bottom is a discharge hole, generally 
supplied with a large copper or brass 
valve. The vat has one lower and two 
upper guide-rollers for the cloth. These 
are of wood, glass, porcelain, or other 
suitable material, and can be easily taken 
out for the cleaning operations. 

The two side frames rise above the 
vat a certain height and support the 
driving mechanism of the machine, also 
sustained by a solid iron pillar. There 
are the usual cloth-moving cylinders, but 
these instead of being as usual of wood 
are of porcelain. The front porcelain 
cylinder is moved by the driving mecha- 
nism for winding on the cloth being 
dyed, or else works freely on its axle 
if the drive is applied to the back cylin- 
der, the change being brought about 
by the simple pulling of the cloth. The 
material is run backwards and forwards 
for any number of times without the 
necessity of manipulating any lever or 
wheel, so that the attention of the opera- 
tive can be given to several jigs at the 
same time. 

The machine generally contains two 
spreading devices at the upper part of 
the dyevat. These are closely connected 
one with the other. They start auto- 
matically or stop when the cloth is 
moved in a different direction, only 
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Fig. 9. Jig Direct-Heating by Electricity 


working its upper part. The electric 
heating arrangement consists of several 
small elements placed in groups on the 
interior walls of the dyevat. They are 
so constructed that they can be hung 
in any form of jig, and can be taken 
out when not employed. They are of 
great advantage when a cheap supply 
of electric energy is available. 


Operation 


The jig is operated as follows: After 
taking out the different groups of elec- 
tric heating elements and the guide 
rollers for the material, the operative 
charged with the dyeing gives the in- 
terior of the dyevat a good cleaning 
for eliminating all coloring matter that 
can have remained from a preceding 
treatment. He then scrubs and rinses 
the upper moving cylinders, the guide 
rollers, and the groups of electric ele- 
ments, and replaces the last in the vat. 
A pair of strings fixed to the back porce- 
lain moving cylinders is lowered and 
entered on the binding rollers, being 
left to hang at the opposite side of the 
machine. 

When the above has been accom- 
plished, cold or hot water is entered to 
the dyevat, and the electric current is 
switched on to the groups of elements 
for warming the bath to the necessary 
degree. While warming is taking place, 


pig 


CONT 


Fig.8. Row of Jigs Heated by Steam 
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the dyer weighs rapidly the necessary 
dyestuffs in a large copper or brass 
spoon, and brings the latter before the 
jig. Here he takes a portion of the hot 
bath for bringing into solution, pouring 
gradually there the contents of the 
spoon, during continual stirring for 
guaranteeing a thorough mixture. 
The cloth to be dyed is then entered 
by the assistance of a wooden beam, 
and tied to the two strings prepared for 
it. The machine is then placed in mo- 
tion for bringing the cloth through the 
bath of treatment. Care must be taken 
to stop all motion when one turn re- 
mains on the front porcelain cylinder, 
in order that a second pair of strings 
fixed to it may be tied to the cloth. The 
machine is then allowed to continue its 
work of carrying forward the end of the 
cloth, and re-initiating its passage with 
the rest on the front porcelain cylinder. 
The electric heaters continue their ac- 
tion all through the operation, keeping 
the bath at the required temperature. 
The necessary quantity of sulphate of 
soda crystals, or common salt, for the 
exhaustion of the dyebath is added at 
this point, and the dyeing is continued 
until the desired intensity of shade has 
been produced. All the cloth is then 
passed on to one of the porcelain cylin- 
ders, and the machine is stopped, leav- 
ing only the strings in the bath of treat- 
ment. The bath is run off, and replaced 
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TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All 
Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Sof- 
teners, Dyeing and Finishing Oils. 
All Animal and Vegetable Oils, 


Greases and Compounds. 





Let our Chemists advise you 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRODUCT IS NO MORE RELIABLE THAN ITS MAKER 
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Quality goes through and through 
in the manufacture of Diamond 
58% Soda Ash. The various raw 
materials are selected for their in- 
dividual quality with the most 
meticulous care. 
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At every important stage of man- 
ufacture a corps of expert chemists 
concentrate their skill and knowl- 
edge in safeguarding the quality 
of Diamond Alkalies. The result 
is a product which has gained 
a national reputation for its un- 
varying purity and uniformity. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 


Pittsburgh, Penna., and Everywhere 
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_ with. elean“timning water for conduct- 
‘ing the necessary rinsing. After this 
the cloth is taken out, and sent to the 
department where it is to be treated 
further. 


Advantages of the Jig 
The jig possesses the following ad- 
vantages : 


1. The different dyebaths can be 
heated entirely with spare electricity, 


not requiring any employment of steam. 
All hot water required for the dye- 
ing operations can be prepared in the 
vat of the jig itself from cold water. 
3. The electric heating elements can 
be placed or taken out of the dyevat 
with the greatest ease, so that they can 
be used, if necessary, for conducting 
dyeing operations on several jigs. 
4. The driving and warming can be 
conducted entirely by electricity, avoid- 





ing the necessity of an upper or lower 
transmission. 

The porcelain cylinders, through 
their highly smooth surface, are easily 
cleaned at any time, and so is the in- 
terior of the dyevat, the guide rollers, 
and the heating elements. 

The operation differs little from 
that of steam-heated jigs, the opera- 
tives easily mastering it after a small 
time of training. 


Heavy Webbing and Duck Plant 


at Shreveport, Louisiana 


L. H. Gilmer Co. of Philadelphia Builds 
Mill and Organizes Southern Subsidiary 


HE new southern plant of L. H. 

Gilmer Co., at Shreveport, La., is 

an efficient unit for the manufac- 
ture of heavy webbing, belting, brake 
lining, and duck. <A_ subsidiary com- 
pany known as L. H. Gilmer Co. of 
Louisiana operates this plant. The site 
is on the west side of the city of Shreve- 
port and adjoins the railway tracks of 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 

The warehouse and opener room each 
consist of a building 60x84 ft. The ex- 
terior of these buildings is of wood 
without exposure. In the opener room 
the cotton is taken from the ginner’s 
bales and passed through the first proc- 
ess of manufacture. The equipment con- 
sists of the latest improved system of 
opening and cleaning as manufactured 
by Saco-Lowell Shops in their Kitson 
plant at Newton Falls, Mass. 

From the opener room the cotton is 
conveyed across to the picker room of 
the main mill building where it is fed 
to two hoppers of the breakers by a 
Saco-Lowell automatic reversing apron 
distributor. The picker room is 35x85 
ft., and is separated from the yarn mill 
and the weave shed by a 12-in. fire wall. 

The main building consists of a 7,500- 
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Note 


spindle yarn mill, 86x393 ft., and paral- 
lel to it is a weave shed 65x393 ft. long. 
These buildings are separated only by 
a wooden sash partition, which really 
makes a compact mill that is 151x393 ft. 

The exterior of the yarn mill and 
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View in Yarn Mill of Gilmer Plant 
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Absence of Columns in This W eave Room 


weave shed is constructed of steel sash. 
Wood and steel columns in the yarn mill 
are on 10 ft. 8 in. centers, with a sash 
connecting plate at these points 9} in. 
wide. This, together with a monitor on 
the roof for the entire length of the mill, 
gives semi-daylight construction for 
both the spinning and th. weaving units. 

The light is as good as would be 
obtained in two small, narrow units, and 
there is the convenience of a compact 
plant coupled with the saving in cost 
of construction obtained by the combina- 
tion. 

The spinning side has 5-in. 
columns as manufactured by Paul 
Wright & Co., of Birmingham. The use 
of cast-iron columns was first made by 
Park A. Dallis & Co. in designing the 
Hillside Cotton Mills at LaGrange, Ga., 
in 1914, at which time these columns 
received their first approval by the in- 
surance companies. The roof of the 
weave shed portion, 64x393 ft., is sup- 
ported by steel trusses spaced 21 ft. 4 in. 
apart. This gives an entire weave-room 
building without any columns. 

The electric lighting and power work 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Some time ago we published a message to our 
friends telling of our sixty years in this business. 
Just read this mew message and see what this 
added hundred eighty-six years can mean to you. 


252 Years 
Experience 


at your service 


We've solved thousands of soap 
problems for all branches of 


industry. Let us aid you. 


OLGATE & CO. was organized in 1806. For 

122 years they have been steadily improving 
their products with intensive experimentation. Sixty- 
six years ago Palmolive first offered their amazing 
soap products. These, too, have been constantly 
bettered to meet changing conditions. In 64 years 
the Peet Brothers Company have created a national 
confidence with better and better soaps. 

Now under one organization these same products 
are offered you, backed by the remarkable record of 
two hundred fifty-two years of combined experience. 

We want you to take advantage of the vast aid 
this long experience can be to you. Hundreds of 
organizations now find our soaps the answer to all 
their needs—laundry, bath, or scrubbing, soap for 
all purposes. Work is better—operating costs less. 
Reports are enthusiastic. 


A soap for every purpose 


No matter what your need, we can help. Our labo- 
ratories are at your disposal. Study our many soaps. 
In every field we have created a leader. 


Econom 'Yy 


Quality is our first consideration. But volume keeps 
cost down. Any of our products will mean a big 
saving to you in operation. Write today for price 
lists and information. 

WY 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every 
Wednesday night - from 9$:30 to 10:30 p. m., 
eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time; 
7:30 to &:30 p. m., mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 
p. m., Pacific Coast time — over station WEAF 
and thirty-nine stations associated with The 
National Broadcasting Company. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
300 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Kansas City 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Milwaukee 
San Francisco 
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SSS L_aaaSaallalaalaya>—yqaqwyyywynnhnDan maa dlkaaadiaia : 


“Distinguished for its high test and 
uniform quality—” 


SODA ASH 


WYANDOTTE Light 58% Soda Ash 
has always met the exacting re- 
quirements of the Textile chemist. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


High test 76% has been developed 
to meet the requirements of opera- 
tions necessitating special qualities 
such as— 


RAYON — MERCERIZING 
BLEACHING — FINISHING 


i 


WYANDOTTE operates its | 
own limestone quarries, 
salt wells, coal mines, 
steamship lines, cooperage, 
foundries and warehouses. 


Control of the source of 
raw materials guarantees 
uninterrupted deliveries. 


7’ C 


See llso—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Michigan Alkali Co. 


General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Office, 1316 South Canal Street 


Also Manufacturers of 
Calcium Chloride and Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Cotton Yarn Spun on 
Woolen System 
Technical Editor : 

I would like to get information on the 
following questions: How fine a yarn can 
straight cotton be made into on the woolen 
principle and be practical? How fine on 
ring doffers? How fine on tape con- 
densers? What kinds of cotton are best 
for such a purpose? (6733) 

It is difficult to give definite answers 
to questions of this type. Almost any 
statement would have to be limited by 
various conditions involved, and a great 
deal would depend on the type of varn 
to be made. 

To answer the question generally, we 
would say that about 8s cotton count is 
as fine as is practical on the woolen sys- 
tem. We do, however, know of cases 
where yarn has been spun as fine as 12s 
commercially for special purposes. 

On a ring doffer about 5s is as far 
as you can go. With tape condensers 
you can go to 8s. A good clean cotton 
of 1-in. staple will run just as well on 
either a ring doffer or tape condenser 
as lv¥s-in. As a matter of fact, suppose 
you are going to make 8s, you can mix 
in a percentage of fairly good clean 
strips and get just as good results as you 
would for straight cotton. This an- 
swers your questions in a general way. 

To enlarge a little on the subject. If 
a mill intended making 6s, 7s, 8s, 9s, 
or 10s cotton yarn, and a very strong, 
even thread were required, the woolen 
system would not be as practical as the 
cotton system. But for yarns to be used 
for backing purposes or napped blankets, 
the woolen system is much better as the 
yarn naps better and fuller than yarn 
made on the cotton system. 

As regards cost, the woolen system 
does not take out as much waste, which 
is a direct saving. However, woolen 
equipment is expensive and an invest- 
ment on the woolen system, based on 
production, is really higher than on the 
cotton system. In the matter of labor, 
in spite of the fact that material goes 
from cards directly to spinning on the 
woolen system, labor seems to be some- 
what higher than on the cotton svstem. 

* * 


Rinsing Yarn After Dyeing 
Technical Editor : 


_Will you advise us about the practice of 
rinsing dyed yarn in skeins. All our dye- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


ing for carpets and rugs is done with acid 


dyes. After the dyeing process the yarn 
is extracted and dried. We are now con- 
templating rinsing this yarn after dyeing 
and would like to know whether this is 
usually done by introducing a spray while 
extracting, or by some other method. 
(6738) 

Carpet yarns in skeins will naturally 
be dyed either in machines or in the 
hand-worked open box or kettle. Many 
dyers using the ordinary acid dyes do 
not rinse their light and medium shades 
at all, and only rinse the deeper shades 
to remove any unexhausted color. A 
rinsing is certainly to be recommended, 
if only to remove the surplus of glaubers 
salt which might cause an efflorescence 
and dusty appearance. All of the sul- 
phuric acid used with ordinary acid dyes 
has been absorbed, or rather is chemi- 
cally combined with the substance of the 
wool, and can never be removed by 
rinsing. 

The common practice in rinsing from 
the open box is to have a spare box 
beside the dyebath and lift the dyed 
yarn over into it for a couple of turns 
before extracting. With skein dyeing 
machines it is a simple matter to run 
off the exhausted dye and fill up with 
fresh water for a rinse. It is a custom 
of raw-stock dyers to have a two-inch 
water pipe that will discharge into the 
extractor for washing the dyed lot while 
the extractor is running, but the writer 
has never seen this idea used on yarn. 
There is no doubt that washing may be 
done this way, particularly if the water 
is distributed with a spray rather than 
in a solid stream, which might cause 
tangles. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD 
New York 


Gentlemen—Your prompt and 
comprehensive reply of the 3lst 
inst to our inquiry of the 29th 
has been received. We are par- 
ticularly pleased with the care you 


have taken in the investigation of 
our problem. 


Very truly yours, 


THE NARROW 
FABRIC CO. 


By Harry J. Kaufmann 








As before stated, ordinary acid dyes 
that exhaust clean will pass without 
rinsing, but there is a class of newer 
acid dyes now being used extensively. 
These dyes may leave so much acid in 
the bath that a rinse is necessary to re- 
move the excess. 

* “ * 


Removing Cotton from Silk 
in Mixed Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

I would like to know how I can remove 
cotton that has been woven into cloth with 
silk, without injuring the silk. (6735) 

The removal of cotton that has been 
woven into cloth with silk can be ac- 
complished by resorting to the regular 
carbonizing process with sulphuric acid. 
This process is used in the removal of 
cotton and vegetable matter from wool. 
Briefly, it consists of immersing the 
fabric in a solution of sulphuric acid of 
from 4° (3%) to 8° (6%) Tw., and 
then passing through squeeze rolls to 
evenly squeeze out the acid, or run in 
a hydro-extractor. The goods are then 
dried in suitable drying apparatus or 
a carbonizing oven at a temperature of 
from 125 to 140° F. The temperature 
can then be increased to around 212° F. 
to complete carbonization of the cotton 
or vegetable matter. The goods may 
then be put through a beater for remov- 
ing the charred vegetable matter, and 
the remaining silk thoroughly washed 
to remove all traces of acid. The mate- 
rial is finally given a slight neutraliza- 
tion with a small amount of ammonia 
or soda ash, very dilute. 

It would undoubtedly be best to make 
some experimental tests with this proc- 
ess before trying it out on commercial 
size lots, in order to determine the 
proper strength of acid to use and the 
temperature of drying, so as to arrive 
at the conditions that will have the least 
effect on the silk fiber. 

x * * 


Calendering Narrow Elastic 
Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

We enclose sample of bleached elastic 
narrow fabric. Will you inform us just 
how this is calendered, giving formula and 
the equipment required. Any information 
you can furnish us will be appreciated. 

(6736) 

Goods of this type, whether braided 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 


those seeking 


information on 


technical subjects will not be 





the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. Inquiries 
should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
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disclosed. 

_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
is incurred. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
Ln Technical Editor, TEXTILE WorLpD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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American 





Acid 


We are pleased to announce 
that we are engaged in the 


manufacture of highest qual- 
ity Formic Acid 90%. 


Victor Formic Acid is almost 
chemically pure, water white 
in color, and is packed in do- 
mestic carboys containing 115 
pounds each. 


Mail the coupon below for 
sample and quotation from 
nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS NASHVILLE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen 


Please quote us and send sample of your 
Formic Acid 90%. 
PE shin kod ae eee eee oe eo Oke ele eke ae 
Address 


ormic 











Outside of Holes in Cloth 
OIL SPOTS and STAINS 


my are the most annoying imperfections. 


When left to the percher’s patience, un- 
sightly rings are formed, the attempted 
cure being worse than the disease. 


SCOUROLAN 


in the washer, will save the percher’s 
patience, reduce the number of allow- 
ances and send spotless goods to 


The Eagle Eyed Sponger 


Use the OUNCE of prevention 


Sample of Scourclan and Folder T 


sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ctured by 


SAi ES Cort ifa 
= ae >ygaucts Manav /ORK 
sal Press ComP NEW ¥ 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





or woven, are usually run through a 
light starch solution and then passed 
through a calender. A good formula 
would be 

2 lbs. soluble potato starch 

5 lbs. glucose (about 25 qts. ) 

5 gals. water. 

This should be brought to a boil and 
then allowed to cool to the point where 
it will work best, probably about 180° F. 

As many strands may be run through 
the machine at one time as the operator 
can handle efficiently, and the capacity 
of the machine will allow. Any of the 
regular calendering machines will an- 
swer the purpose. 

* * * 


Knit Fabric Construction 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending a sample of knit fabric 
and would like to have you tell us how 
this is made, giving kind of yarn and size 
of yarn, and gauge of machine. We are 
trying to make this on a Tompkins ma- 
chine, 18 gauge, with one and one cut 
pressers—the first feed one and one cut 
pressers, the second feed plain, the third 
feed one and one cut pressers, and the 
fourth feed plain. We are setting the cut 
pressers opposite one another. We are 
using 2/50 mercerized cotton but believe 
this is a little too fine. (6741 ) 

An analysis of this fabric shows that 
every other feed uses a plain presser, 
while the other feeds use pressers cut 
one and one. ‘The pressers are set so 
that the tuck stitches do not come on 
the same needle at the two feeds with 
cut pressers. This agrees with your 
method. 

From this very small sample, it is 
possible only to estimate the counts; 
136 ins. of yarn weigh .132 grams. This 
is the equivalent of 30/2 or 2/30 
bleached mercerized yarn. 

As nearly as can be judged from this 
small sample, the length of stitch, con- 
trolled by the loop or stitch wheel, is 
the same for the feeds with plain 
pressers as it is for the feeds with cut 
pressers. The machine seems to be 
drawing about 52 stitches per foot of 
yarn. It seems very likely that a ma- 
chine with about 9 needles per inch was 
used, 

* * * 


Duplicating Silk and Wool 
Half-Hose 


Technical Editor : 

Find enclosed a_ single halfhose ap- 
parently made from thrown silk and botany 
wool. We have tried to build a hose like 
this both by plying spun silk and Botany 
wool, and by letting the two yarns run 
together into the machine, but we cannot 
get the effect which is in this hose. Can 
you give us any idea of how we could 
knit a hose with the same appearance as 
the one we are enclosing? (6737) 

The yarns from which this sample 
half-hose is knit are ply yarns, one end 
worsted and one end spun silk being 
twisted together with but few turns of 
twist. Tests on five 10-in. lengths gave 
the following results: 52, 57, 53, 57, 


and 54 twists. 
just under 5.5 turns per inch. 

In this yarn there is a corkscrew 
effect of the worsted around the spun 
silk. This is likely to occur anyway 
in twisting two yarns of as different 
sizes as these. In any case, a compari- 
son of a new twist can be made with 
the sample to check any result. 

This is not a plated stocking and as 
far as the sample shows there is nothing 
unusual about it. In case difficulty is 
experienced in attempting to duplicate 
this ply yarn, it would be well to com- 
pare the silk and worsted present with 
the yarns from which the new sample is 


being knitted. 
* * ~ 


This is an average of 


Uneven Lengths of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor : 

I am having great difficulty in keeping 
lengths of full-fashioned silk hosiery even, 
and have come to the conclusion that my 
trouble is in the felts through which the 
silk runs on the machine. I am enclosing 
one of these felts. This is placed in the 
usual water trough, both ends being folded 
to the center. I would appreciate it very 
much if you could send me something 
that would assist me to get better results, 
using the present water trough. (6732) 

There are many known causes for 
uneven lengths and probably as many 
more that as yet are unknown. There 
are sO many arrangements to dampen 
the silk, and most of them good, that 
it is very difficult to suggest a correct 
method to suit all conditions. Our only 
comment on the felt submitted is that 
it is much larger than necessary, and 
the replacements must be quite expen- 
sive. But there seems to be no reason 
why a set of these felts, all cut the 
same, curled around in the same circle, 
producing the same tension in the 
“split,” would not be quite all right. 

Is it possible for the lather or water 
to break contact with some felts and 





How do you recruit new salesmen? 
Scores of ambitious, aggressive 
men consult the columns of the Search- 
light Section every week. One of the 
largest manufacturers of wool flocks 
and reworked wool needed a New Eng- 
land representative. The Searchlight 
ad follows: 





SALESMAN WANTED 


For New England Territory 
One 


who is familiar with wool 
shoddy and woolwaste line pre- 
ferred. One carrying cotion or 


other non-competing lines or cover- 
ing part of territory would be con- 
sidered. 


Address Adv.—Textile World, 
New York 





Six replies were received from the 
above—run one time only. A man was 
selected. The Searchlight Section 
gets results—gets them consistently. 
See pages 110 to 113, this issue. 
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not with others? Does your lather 
change its consistency under changing 
atmospheric conditions? Is your wind- 
ing department careful to wind each 
bobbin with the same tension and to 
avoid mixing the different numbers of 
silk? Do the winders’ troughs run dry 
or, if lather is used, is it always of the 
same consistency? Do you buy from 
different silk men and mix the silks? 
(The silk man will tell you not even to 
mix his own lots.) 

The trouble may not be with the silk. 
It would be a good plan to go to a 
machine with varying lengths and have 
the knitter take down a bobbin that has 
produced a short leg, and also one that 
has made a long leg. Reverse the silk. 
Then if the lengths are not changed, 
the fault is probably with the machine. 
Look for a 


cut guide, tension ring, 
snapper, tube, or anything the silk must 
pass over on the short section. We 


would expect to find no tension, slur- 
cock drawing too much loop, or some 
cause for a loose fabric in the long one. 


* * * 


“Dog Ears” in Finished Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a pair of stockings. 
You will notice that they have what we 
call “dog ears’ on the end where the toe 
is looped. This stocking is made on a 
33-in. machine with 50/2 body and 40/2 in 
the heel and toe. We have tried every 
method we can think of to overcome these 
“dog ears” but without success. (6728) 

The only suggestion we can make for 
correcting this trouble is reducing the 
number of links in the toe portion of the 
chain. A common practice is to make 
the heel and toe alike, and in this case 
the toe is longer than the heel. Try 
removing one chain link from each half 
of the toe portion of the chain. This 
trouble may be encountered to a lim- 
ited degree anyway, but the above sug- 
gestion may eliminate the worst of it. 


* 4 * 


Commends Article on 
Worsted Drawing 


I was much pleased with the article 
on worsted drawing in the Jan. 26 issue 
of TeExTILE Woritp. Whoever the au- 
thor is, he has the right idea as regards 
doublings. As you will note in the 
article sent you about a month ago, I 
have had the same experience. 

The double-end roving system is no 
doubt best, but at times it is overdone. 
Worsted men as a rule are hard to 
change on things that have been used 
for any length of time. Single-end rov- 
ing is all that is necessary for counts 
up to 50 or 60, but over that I would 
say that double-end would be preferable. 

I could write more on this subject but 
will close with repeating that the article 
in the Jan. 26 issue is certainly a 
fine one. 

Yours very truly, 


W.G. 
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“Watch 
the 


W eaving”’ 





Ons 2% to 5% of VICTROLYN 
to the quantity of starch used— 


VICTROLYN goes a long way in the size bath. 

21% to 5% to amount of starch used, according to light 
or heavy sizing. 

smoothness, an increased suppleness. . . that it makes 
them run easier. 


means speedier, cleaner work. 


See cMiso 
CON 
——CATALOG—— 


Bosson & LANE 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 
Turkey Red Oil 
Monoline Oil 


Castor Soap Oil 


Alizarine Assistant 
Soluble Oils 
Bleaching Oil 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 

Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


for All Textiles 


IT IS DIFFICULT 


to foresee how the buying public will react to certain 
designs. Some they will accept eagerly, others they 
will reject. 

But every buyer of textile fabrics is delighted with 
the soft texture and feel of quality materials. 


The 
Wrandol 


tile Alkalies 


are so pure in quality, are so perfectly soluble and 
free rinsing, and so harmless in their thorough action 
on the fibres that they cannot help but give an added 
touch of quality to fabrics treated by them. 

The proof of this fact is the constantly growing 
demand for these special purpose alkalies by textile 
mills the country over. 


Ask your 
supply man 
for 
“WYANDOTTE” 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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For Victrolyn is more efficient in its lubricating than 


displaces everything but the starch and the water. 
And its “coverage” makes it economical to use day 
Try Victrolyn in your own slasher. 
. . . Let us send you a 10-gallon can for trial. Write. 


-VICTROLYN- 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


Mix only 

You find it gives your warps a new 

Still more important, you discover it 

materially reduces the yarn breakage. . . . And that 
tallow. Test after test has proved that. It penetrates 
deeper . mixes more readily with the size .. . 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
President Vice Pres. and Treas. 
JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice President 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CoO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) consoinatee fax 
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Full S adiionsdl Machine 


Slow Motor-Drive for Turning 
Machine—V ibrationless 


In 1926 the Wildman Mfg. Co., Nor- 
ristown, Pa., long established as a 
builder of circular knitting machines, 
acquired the rights and property of the 
Richter Machine Co., of Philadelphia, 
builders of full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines. A long series of experiments 
was begun at once for the purpose of 
improving various features of the ma- 
chine, while retaining its meritorious 
characteristics. 

One of the first and most important 
of these changes was in the type of base. 
It is obvious that where so heavy and 
intricate a machine, subject in its opera- 
tion to an oscillating motion, is built 
with light legs not rigidly tied together 
and resting dire¢tly upon the floor, vi- 
brations are likely to impair the extreme 
accuracy that is essential and which 
must be maintained if best results are 
to be obtained. In many plants vibra- 
tion has caused a settling of the floors, 
and this in time has thrown the ma- 
chines out of alignment, causing not 
only reduced output but more rapid 
depreciation. 

The legs of the new Wildman full- 
fashioned machine do not rest upon the 
floor, but upon a heavy continuous 
structure. This base is cast in four solid 


t 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine on 
Rigid Base 


he iin. 5 





Slow-Motion Drive for Turning Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


sections, is carefully machined, and is 
bolted and pinned together to give an 
absolutely rigid structure. The weight 
of the legger-base is about 3,000 lbs. 
The footer-base is constructed in three 
sections and weighs approximately 2,000 
lbs. The result is a marked freedom 
from vibration when the machine is in 
operation. Elimination of vibration is 
further aided by the placing of the heavy 
drive shaft at the bottom instead of at 
the top. 

Another improved feature of the 
Wildman full-fashioned machine is the 
slow-motion drive that makes the labor 
of turning so slight that the strength of 
a child is sufficient for an operation that 
formerly demanded strenuous effort. 
Only a touch of one of the levers that 


have taken the place 
of the hand-wheels 
is necessary to make 
the slow-motion 
mechanism function. 
A slow-drive motor 
turns the larger 
motor slowly, oper- 
ating the machine at slow speed for as 
long a time as may be required. <A 
magnetic brake, which is part of this 
mechanism, is applied when the current 
has been turned off. The brake also 
“grabs” when a fuse is blown, prevent- 
ing the machine running backward. 
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Officials of the company point out 
that the introduction of the new Wild- 
man slow-motion mechanism for full- 
fashioned machines is like the introduc- 
tion of self-starters for automobiles, and 
will result in a similar saving for the 
operator. 

Production is at the rate of from 12 
to 15 machines per month, and it is 
stated that this will be increased from 
time to time as deemed expedient. The 
company is building footers up to 30 
sections and leggers up to 24 sections 
at the present time. The full-fashioned 
department of the Wildman company is 
in its new structure, especially built to 
handle this work. The present general 
manager of the Wildman Mfg. Co. ‘is 
Kenneth Howie, who succeeded Frank 
B. Wildman in 1917. 





Loom Harness Frame 


Combination Frame with Double 


Brace on Each End 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Greenville, S. C., has 
developed a new combination harness 
frame with double-brace support on each 
end, and with an inch strip of hard 
lumber between braces to permit a pro- 
portionate support for the harness shaft. 
Excellent guiding of the harness shaft 
while in operation is assured through 
the combination end, and any catching 
or interfering with the next frame is 
claimed to be impossible. 

To permit the use of a large number 
of frames, such as is required for de- 
signs on worsted and woolen goods, the 
lumber can be as thin as *s-in. to §-in. 
stock. The brace construction makes 
these measurements possible. The 
braces are designed to create rigidity in 
the frame, thereby minimizing the dan- 
ger of the lumber warping in any direc- 
tion. The most essential part is the 
perfect alignment of the heddles, which, 
on account of the accuracy of the con- 
struction, is claimed to be positively 
assured. 

In addition, there is a center brace 





STRUT ANGLE IRONS 
WONT Give 


New Reinforced Loom Harness Frame 
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For sizing and finishing all 
fibres. 





Unsurpassed for thickening 
power, binding and pene- 
trating value. 


LUBOSOL 





A concentrated solution of 
LUPOGUM prepared by 
our special process insuring: 





Ease of application. 


Freedom from decompo- 
sition. 





Perfect clarity and trans- 
parency. 


( 
\ 
( HELVETEEN 
( 
( 
( 


For finishing Cotton, Silk 
and Rayon—successfully 
used in combination with 
Magnesium Sulphate, pre- 
vents crystallization and 
hardening. 


Write for detailed 


information 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. J. 


Pacific Coast and Mid-West Representatives 


The Ciba Co., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Il. 
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Starch 





400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 





HESE starches are manufac- 

tured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 





Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





which is exceptionally strong and eas- 
ily removable. This brace holds the cen- 
ter of the frame together so as to allow 
no give whatsoever, and thereby as- 
sures all heddles having sufficient play 
it all times, no matter what length the 
frame may be. 


Improved Garnetts 


Ball Bearings, Individual Workers, 
New Wire, Chain Drives 


The James Hunter Machine Co., No. 
\dams, Mass., has brought out improved 
garnett machinery with a number of 
new features. The extended use of ball 
bearings reduces oiling time, cleaning 
time, and power consumption. Individ- 
ual adjustment of each worker is pro- 
vided by new poppets and _ bearings. 
Labor is saved by the controls all being 
on the right-hand side. Special de- 
sign of the wire and single winding 
throughout more firmly secure the wire 
to the cylinder, making it easily cleaned 
ind kept in repair. Rolls are clothed 
with any number of threads up to and 
including 26 per inch. . 

Chain drives have been made standard 
equipment for the workers, fancy strip- 
pers, licker-in, and clearing roll. These 
reduce power consumption and _ elimi- 
nate vibration, noise, slippage, gear 
changes, and unnecessary stoppage. The 
fancy-stripper chain drive insures a 
cleaner fancy, with the resulting higher 
production and better staple, and elimi- 
nates a bothersome cross belt. The 
leather-belt part of the licker-in drive 
prevents jamming and damage to the 
wire of the licker-in and feed rolls in 
case of plugging or the introduction of 
foreign matter. 

For improving processing and in- 
creasing production, automatic feeders 
are used. There are three models: one 
for mattress, comforter, commercial 
wadding, and auto bat manufacture; a 
second especially for long stock; and a 
third especially for hard, springy stock. 
Each of the three models of feeder may 
be equipped with the new jaw-clutch 
control as an extra. This clutch pro- 
vides instant stopping of all parts of 
the feeder except the horizontal feed- 
ing apron. The clutch is placed on the 
right-hand side of the machine with all 
the other controls, where it eliminates a 
dangerous belt drive and enables the 
operator to make all adjustments easily 
on the left side of the feeder. 

The two-cylinder Hunter garnett ma- 


chine illustrated herewith is equipped 
with automatic Bramwell feeder and 
Blamire or Hunter lapper, and is used 
in the manufacture of wool and cotton 
felts or bats for the manufacture of mat- 
tresses, comforters, upholstery, and the 
automobile trade. The 30-in. Hunter 
garnett machines are used for opening 
wool, worsted and silk hard ends; under- 
wear and hosiery clippings; and cotton 
waste and linters. These machines are 
nominally called 60 ins. in width with 
rolls 614 ins. on the wire. The main 
cylinders are made either 20 or 30 ins. 
in diameter. The company will build 
20-in. garnetts in from one to three 
cylinders; and 30-in. garnetts in from 
one to seven cylinders. They are built 
either plain or with breasts. 

Ball bearings are used on the main 
cylinders, doffers, fancies, fancy strip- 
pers, licker-in, angle strippers, breast 
cylinder, and 8-in. transfer roll. Pop- 
pets for workers, angle strippers, and 
fancy strippers are carried on the out- 
side of the arch and adjusted by a spe- 
cial ratchet adjustable lug, insuring 
rigidity and allowing an individual ad- 
justment of each roll—at the same time 
allowing the workers freedom to move 
up and away from the cylinder in case 
of anything of a foreign nature getting 
into the machine. 

All cylinders are carefully balanced, 
and fancy and fancy strippers are “sling 
balanced” at the speed at which they 
run, The roll castings are unusually 
heavy, and the split-head construction 
is used. The shafts in the 20- and 30-in. 
main cylinders and the 26-in. doffers ex- 
tend way through the rolls. All plain 
and breast machines are provided with 
downhill licker-ins. 

On the 20-in. garnett for batting, in- 
closed arches and covers over the cylin- 
der sections and fancy strippers are 
furnished as regular equipment. On the 
30-in. machines the fancy and fancy 
strippers only are covered, unless the 
machine is for cotton. The Bramwell 
feeders are built by George S. Har- 
wood & Son, 53 State St., Boston, 
Mass., to Hunter specifications. 


Threadless Condulets 


Also Couplings and Connectors for 


Difficult Places 


In rigid conduit installations, condi- 
tions are sometimes encountered where 
it is difficult to use threaded conduit fit- 


tings. To meet this occasional require- 
ment, the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., offers the Form 7 series of 
threadless condulets, which take the 
same covers and wiring devices as the 
Form 7 series of threaded condulets. 
The gripping connection to the con- 






S 


duit is strong and rigid, and is so con- 
structed as to insure proper grounding. 
The hub on the condulet body is pro- 
vided with an external thread and an 
internal taper. The conduit is gripped 
by a split sleeve, knurled on the inside 
to provide a thoroughly good gripping 
surface for the outside of the conduit, 
and having a taper on the outside at 
each end. A gradual taper on the out- 
side at one end of the sleeve fits the 
internal taper of the condulet hub. A 
more abrupt taper at the other end 
engages a tapered shoulder in the grip- 
ping nut. 

This gripping nut is knurled on the 
outside to receive a pipe wrench. It is 
threaded to fit the external thread on 
the condulet hub; and by means of an 
inwardly projecting tapered flange it 
compresses the sleeve or grip ring into 
the taper in the condulet and firmly 
against the conduit. The parts are so 
proportioned that the conduit does not 
turn in relation to the condulet while 
the nut is being made up tight on its 
thread, and turning the conduit in rela- 
tion to the condulet while installing 
additional outlets does not tend to loosen 
the nut. 

Threadless couplings are used for 
joining two pieces of threadless conduit, 
and threadless connectors are used for 
connecting a threaded condulet to a piece 
of threadless conduit. Threadless con- 
nectors equipped with lock nut are used 
for connecting threadless conduit to an 


outlet box, switch box, or panelboard 
cabinet. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CoAT-OF-MAIL metallic mesh fabric. 1,701,- 
502. S. G. Mandalian, No. Attleboro, 
Mass. 


(Continued on page 69) 


Threadless Condulet 





30-inch x 60-inch Four Cylinder Garnett 
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More Even PRODUCT 


from Spinning Frames 


results from maintaining — perfect 
alignment by reducing bearing wear. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Stays in Bearings—Keeping at Fric- 
tional Points and Preventing Wear 
that causes Misalignment. 


On Roll Necks a drop or two of NON-FLUID 
OIL lubricates properly—and will not spread to 
roll faces or drop from roll necks—insuring clean 


vari. 


And each application of NON-FLUID OIL 
lasts so much longer than liquid oil that it costs 
less per month tor better lubrication. 


Try it for yourself—send coupon today for 
testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 





See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATIALOG—"— 





T. W. 2-23-29 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 


samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below. 
Pickers Looms (C) Shafting 
Cards Twister Rings {] Motors 
Spinning Frames Ball Bearings [] Chain Drives 
SURI 355 hal ks tovtinves enc ee acronis LiF a S hana: He als vo ae as end ss tae Sn 
ANE | POEIEING |< gtk aiS tal ae seo 5 i ec thio we ene tle ale era ae eee 
ADDRESS 

















— YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. 
| || NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
\ a = aan a 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 








To Catch 
South American Sailings 


Expanding textile export markets of the Southern 
Americas are easy of access from points on Central of 
Georgia lines through Savannah—an open door for tex- 
tiles consigned to South America. Our fast textile pack- 
age car service to Savannah helps textile manufacturers 
catch South American sailings. 


Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District—the 
territory served by Central of Georgia lines—are develop- 
ing a diversified textile industry. Prompt and dependable 
freight transportation is aiding this growth. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


CENTRAL 
GEORGIA 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Gadsden, Ala. Contract for the con- 
struction of 475 homes for operatives of 
the plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. has been awarded to the Batson 
& Cook Co., West Point, Ga. The 
houses will be of 27 different types, 
grouped around parks, no two of the 
same design being placed in close prox- 
imity. Material has already been as- 
sembled, and the homes will be com- 
pleted, it is announced, by June 1. 


*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, 
Ala., have placed the general contract 
for the construction of their village of 
150 employe houses with the R. H. 
Hammell Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Building operations are to start imme- 
diately. The total cost is expected to 
be $225,000. Work on the plant, which 
is being done by the Fiske Carter Con- 
struction Co., of Greenville, S. C., is 
now well under way. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
has placed 100 additional looms in oper- 
ation on cotton sheeting, according to 
James Thompson, assistant treasurer. 


Fall River, Mass. The changing over 
of the Arkwright Mills from a coarse to 
a fine goods plant, which began when 
they were purchased by the Homer 
Loring interests, is fast nearing comple- 
tion. Most of the preparatory machin- 
ery had been installed when operations 
started in the picker room lately. It is 
expected that the cotton will be ready 
in a short time for the weave room, in 
which about 100 automatic looms have 
been set up in place of the old looms. 
The revamping of the machinery is being 
rushed in anticipation of having the 
plant running full by the middle of 
April. 


Manville Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has filed plans for alterations and 
improvements in its mill on Blackstone 
Ave., for which contract has been let 
to A. Kelman, Providence, R. I., con- 
tractor. The work is to cost about 
$12,000. 


Chesnee (S. C.) Mills, have let the 
contract to A. Z. Price Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., for installation of a heating sys- 
tem in their new extension. The addi- 
tion to the mill was designed by Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., and is being erected under their 
supervision. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. will in- 
stall adequate sewerage systems in the 
immediate future in the two mill villages 
in Fort Mill, according to announce- 
ment of Elliot White Springs, vice- 
president and treasurer of the company. 


Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
have placed a contract for spray cooling 
equipment with the Yarnall Waring Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to be installed in the 
new addition to their mill, which is being 
constructed in accordance with plans 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


prepared by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


*Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Tenders 
are being asked for the erection of four 
factory buildings for the Hamilton Cot- 
ton Co., Ltd., 304 Mary St., Hamilton, 
Ont., with B. H. and Fred Prack as 
architects. Plans call for one two-story 
building, and three one-story buildings, 
98x443 ft., 31xl07 ft. and 80x117 it. 
The buildings are to be located in An- 
caster Township opposite the site of new 
McMaster University. 





Fact and Gossip 


Albertville, Ala. Alabama’s first fine 
cloth mill, just finished here by the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Inc., consist- 
ing of 16,000 spindles, is now in partial 
operation. Francis Lynch, treasurer of 
the company, is in charge of the plant 
here and that at Guntersville. Within 
five weeks, Mr. Lynch said, the plant 
will be operating on full time. An 
abundance of trained help is said to be 
available. The Albertville plant will 
turn out carded goods and the Gunters- 
ville mill will produce combed goods. 


Cowikee Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 
This is an old plant, formerly Eufaula 
Cotton Mills, which has been taken over 
by this company, recently incorporated. 
Donald Comen is president. 


Cornelia (Ga.) Cotton Mill, Inc., 
stockholders, who recently met and re- 
organized, have voted an increase of 
$225,000 in the capital stock of the com- 
pany. The original capital was $75,000. 
New officers elected were T. H. Little, 
president; L. Y. Irvin, vice-president, 
and Paul Carpenter, secretary and treas- 
urer. The new board of directors is 
composed of T. H. Little, L. Y. Irvin, 
Paul Carpenter, J. T. Holbrook, J. S. 
Wells, C. B. Brown, R. C. Brooks, 
H. C. Stovall, O. E. Flor, David English 
and M. Gold, all of Cornelia. The mill 
building has been virtually completed. 


Dixie Mattress Co., New Orleans, has 
leased the building at 3623 Tulane Ave., 
and will remodel it to be used for manu- 


facturing, display, and salesrooms and 
office. 


Union Mill, Lansdowne, Pa. Machin- 
ery and real estate of this concern, man- 
ufacturers of wiping and filtering cloths, 
dish and scrub towels, is being offered 
for sale and will be moved as a whole or 
sold piecemeal, according to inquiries 
made for it. 


J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Office of this concern, 
manufacturers of narrow fabrics, tapes, 
bindings, etc., has been moved from 
2224 North Ninth St., where it has been 
located for many years, to their recently 
acquired mill at Tenth and Allegheny 
Ave., in the building formerly occupied 
by the Driad Mills. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. A charter has 
been issued to the Stonewall Mfg. Co. 
to manufacture, sell and deal in all kinds 
of overalls, textiles, etc. The authorized 
capital stock is $100,000 with $10,000 
subscribed by D. C. Joyce, and E. W. 
Carter, Jr., of Winston-Salem, and J. C. 
Cornelius of Charlotte. 
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WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Park Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
recently awarded contract for the con- 
struction of 23 operatives’ houses in 
Rossville, 9 miles south of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The amount of the contract was 
not announced. 





Fact and Gossip 


Sebasticook River Woolen Mill, a new 
company, has been fully equipped and 
is ready to operate at Clinton, Me. 


Arlington Mills at North Adams, 
Mass., known as the Hoosac Worsted 
Mill, is to be moved to the Lawrence 
plant and operations at North Adams 
are to cease within two months. The 
work of dismantling the plant and trans- 
ferring looms has begun, and is expected 
to be completed in April. 


David N. Taft Mfg. Co., Oxford, 
Mass., has incorporated with $200,000 
capital stock, having 96 looms and 6 
sets of cards. Although only recently 
incorporated the business has been es- 
tablished since 1876. 


Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning Co. 
The referee has notified the trustee in 
the bankruptcy of this company to ac- 
cept the $250,000 offer by the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Ltd., which holds 
a $1,750,000 mortgage on the property. 


Andrews Mill Co., Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated by Charles A. 
Springstead, Austin E. Kilkenney and 
Melvin C. Robbins—all members of the 
law firm of Rose & Taskus, New York. 
The new incorporation is thought to be 
an attempt to reorganize the old An- 
drews Mill Co., Woonsocket, R. I., by 
Messrs. Demetre, Ciriez & Co., Paris, its 
owners. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Barnesville, Ga. The William Carter 
Co. here awarded a contract last week 
to the Barnesville Planing mill for the 
construction of 15 new houses for their 
employes. This is part of the expan- 
sion program of the Carter company. 
William Carter and W. P. Drumheller 
were in Barnesville recently, and author- 
ized C. H. Lee, superintendent of the 
plant, to begin the expansion of the mill 
immediately. This enlargement, when 
completed, will double the capacity of 
the mill. A large quantity of new ma- 
chinery has already arrived and many 


new operatives have been added to the 
force. 


Fred Wineskie has opened a new fac- 
tory in High Point, N. C., for the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. Six 
machines will be operated at the start. 
Mr. Wineskie is expected to go to New 
York in the course of the next few days. 


Fleetwood, Pa. Working under the 
auspices of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, Reading and Fleet- 
wood men have organized the Fleetwood 
Hosiery Corp. to make full-fashioned 
hosiery in this borough. The company 
has taken over the building of the Fleet- 
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PEPY7 
| Diary 
Did meet my cronies 
at the tavern where | 
was shown a needle 
which would even 
take Dame Pepy’s eye. 


A Torrington Latch 
Needle, forsooth! 
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with the 
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The Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Torrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 

OMPANY B. BARKER & CO LTo 
IPER sTS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 









The better your machines, 
the better is your product. 


The wide popularity of Brinton 
machines is undoubtedly due to 
the ever increasing demand for 


quality in knitted goods. 











Let us send you full information 
of our line. 











FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANC 
BUENOS AIRES 

















H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 














FACTORIES AT 
CONN COVENTRY ENGLAND 
« 0D. CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 













FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
Australia; J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
M ne, 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc.. 50 Peking 
oad, Shanghai, China. 
— See Aliso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-——— 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





wood Chocolate Co., long idle, and will 
remodel it for factory purposes. Ma- 
chinery is to ‘be installed in about a 
month. 


Lebanon (Pa.) Mills, Inc. Authoriza- 
tion was given the officers at a recent 
meeting of this concern to take bids for 
a new building to be erected this spring. 
Specifications were given to the Le- 
banon Chamber of Commerce for the 
use of any contractors who care to ex- 
amine them. 


Penns Valley Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mill- 
heim, Pa., is having plans drawn for a 
new addition to its plant at Milroy, Pa., 
to be known as mill No. 3, reported to 
cost close to $25,000. Levy & Berger, 
375 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
the architects. 


*Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
At a meeting of the stockholders of this 
company, manufacturers of seamless and 
full-fashioned hosiery, agreement to re- 
finance the company’s expansion pro- 
gram was approved. A statement was 
issued after the meeting in which it was 
stated that 90% of each class of stock 
was represented and at least 98% of the 
stock represented voted in favor of 
ratification of the agreement with Cald- 
well & Co., New York financial house. 
According to the expansion plans the 
company will place contract within a few 
days for erection of a new branch plant 
to be located at Columbia, Tenn., which 
is expected to be ready for installation 
of machinery and equipment this sum- 
mer. It is planned to equal the produc- 
tion of the Philadelphia plant at the new 
branch mill by this fall. 


Alfred Zabel Full-Fashioned Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. 
Mr. Zabel is starting his new mill at 
Willow Grove, Pa. A considerable num- 
ber of H.S.L. high-speed machines has 
been purchased from Alfred Hofmann, 
Inc., for this mill. 


*Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., 
have awarded the general contract for 
construction of their new building to 
Potter & Shackelford, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C. The contract for fire protection 
and heating has been awarded to Craw- 
ford & Slaten Co., Atlanta, Ga. The 
new building, which will measure 152x 
185 ft., is to house the finishing depart- 
ment, and is being erected in accordance 
with plans prepared by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Engineers, Greenville, S. C. Ex- 


cavation for the building will start next 
week. 


Fact and Gossip 


Burlington, N. C. A charter has been 
issued to the Globe Knitting Mills to 
manufacture, dye and otherwise deal in 
yarns, hosiery, and other knitgoods. The 
authorized capital stock is $200,000. The 
incorporators are J. J. May, Lula V. 
May and Cora May Moize, all of Bur- 
lington. 


Black Mountain, N. C. According to 
announcement of President Hunter, the 
Black Mountain Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Buncombe County, N. C., will begin 
operations within the month, machinery 
having been installed. The capital stock 
paid in is $30,000, all owned by citizens 
of Black Mountain, N. C. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


American Knit Goods Co., 148 West 
24th St., New York, has leased space 
totaling 30,000 sq.ft. in factory at 
Thompson Ave. and Manly. St., Long 
Island City, and will use it for a knit- 
ting mill. 


Hatheway & Reynolds, knitgoods, 
Oriskany Falls, N. Y., have sold their 
real estate to the Oriskany Trust & De- 
posit Co., according to a deed filed with 
the County Clerk. 


*Fashion Hosiery Mills, Inc., Boyer- 
town, Pa., is capitalized at $100,000 and 
is to produce 45- -gauge women’s full- 
fashioned hose with 12 f.f. machines, five 
loopers and five sewing machines. 


Sevierville, Tenn. 
formerly owned by 
Co., Sevierville, Tenn., has been pur- 
chased by Sevierville Hosiery Mills. 
T. J. Campbell is president and manager 
of the new company. It will begin man- 
ufacturing women’s hosiery, 1,200 pairs 
to be made daily. 


The Hosiery Mill 
Charles H. Bacon 


Morton-Davis Hosiery Mill, Dallas, 
Tex., has started the manufacture of 
full-fashioned, high-grade hosiery for 
women with fourteen 45-gauge ma- 
chines. The plant is producing at the 
rate of 30,000 dozen yearly and will in- 
crease to 50,000 in the spring. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Richmond, Va. Directors of the 
Staunton Chamber of Commerce, the 
Mayor and Councilmen, together with 
representatives of a New York concern, 
recently met in the rooms of the Staun- 
ton chamber and discussed the probable 
location in Staunton of a large silk 
mill. The new concern has its head- 
quarters in New York City, with a large 
finishing mill in New Bedford, Mass. 
Representatives of the northern com- 
pany said they contemplate the location 
of a large raw silk mill in Staunton 
whose principal work would be the 
weaving, twisting and warping of the 
raw silk, and the product would be 
shipped to the New Bedford plant for 
final turning out. 


Marigold Silks, Ltd., has been incor- 
porated with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., Canada. It was reported pre- 
viously that the company would locate a 
plant at St. Hyacinthe, Que., but owing 
to the better facilities offered a plant has 
been purchased at Actonvale, Que., 
where 40 looms will be installed. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bon Ton Silk Co., Hawthorne, N. J., 
recently formed with capital of $50,000 
to operate a local broad silk mill, will 
be represented by Lambertus Rosen- 
boom, 196 Glenn Ave., Midland Park, 
N. J. Henry Wiegers, 89 Franklin Ave., 
Hawthorne, is also interested in the new 
company. 


Harry Aronsohn Throwing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., announces that it will 
operate under the name of Hatco 
Throwing Co., Inc., with offices at 159 
Madison Ave., New York, in the future. 
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Leonard Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by David Cohn, 
115 Market St., Paterson. The incor- 
porators include Samuel Frankel and 
Mossis Elkin, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tioga Silk Co., Inc., York, Pa., re- 
ports S. Kranich as president, Boris 
Margolin as vice-president and Joseph 
Baten as treasurer. 


Hinton, W. Va. The Aronsohn silk 
mills of Paterson, N. J., have recently 
made a proposition to locate a silk mill 
here, if $75,000 worth of stock is taken 


locally. 






DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
have awarded a contract to the J. W. 
Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J., for a 
three-story dyehouse on Wagaraw Rd., 
Hawthorne, N. J., reported to cost more 
than $50,000, with equipment. 


Columbia Piece Dye Works, Pater- 
son, N. J., have completed a new addi- 
tion, 70x100 ft., and will place it in serv- 
ice at once. The new structure was 


dedicated with appropriate celebrations 
on Feb. 7. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 


Chicago, Ill. The Superior Felt & 
Bedding Co. has purchased the land 
and building at 2447-2459 Roosevelt Rd. 
This purchase includes three plants, two 
of which are at present occupied by the 
company. The new owners expect to 
add several stories to one of the build- 
ings and remodel the others, it is said. 


Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has awarded general contract to 
Sullivan & Dolan, 125 Ellison St., Pat- 
erson, for erection of a four-story 
branch on Passaic Ave., Kearny, N. J., 
reported to cost about $140,000, with 
equipment. It is understood that a part 
of the unit will be used for storage and 
distributing service. The Salmond- 
Scrimshaw Co., 526 Elm St., Arlington, 
N. J., is the architect and engineer. 


Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. The 
local mill of this company has _ been 
leased by the DeForest Radio Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., which will occupy it 
for a branch plant. 


Gramercy Textile Printing Co., 310 
Sixth Ave., New York, has purchased 
the two-story plant at 943 Main St., 
North Bergen, N. J., on site 150x175 ft., 
heretofore held by the Amalgamated 
Carpet Cleaning Co., and will use it for 
a new mill. 


Keowee Textile Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has applied for a charter to manufacture 
products from cotton, rayon and silk, 
and for finishing and dyeing and other 
textile work. The directors are: G. F. 
Norris, C. E. Morgan, T. M. Norris, 
F. K. Norris and I. W. Bull. G. F. 
Norris is president and treasurer; T. M. 
Norris, vice-president and C. E. Morgan, 
secretary. 
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OW, high priced operators are not necessary for the securing of perfect 
transfers. The Scott & Williams transfer device on the Spiral Floating 
Striping Machine gives you this, and other advantages. 


With the Semi-Automatic Transfer perfect transfers may be secured with oper- 
ators of only ordinary skill. And production is increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 


Moreover, the perfect transfers secured with this device are made without 
damage to the points, needles and sinkers, thereby eliminating 
defective work due to damaged parts, reducing expense of re- 
placement of such parts and mechanics’ time. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Half-Hose Competition Increases 


Lower-end Prices Are Forced 


Down—Easter 


TEADY buying of all lines, with an 

increase in the call for men’s half- 
hose staples, featured the week in the 
hosiery market. Knitters of women’s 
full-fashioned goods reported a sharper 
demand for Easter merchandise; how- 
ever, Easter buying is still considerably 
behind normal, and a last-minute over- 
sold condition is almost certain, factors 
said. 

Jobbers appeared somewhat hesitant 
regarding women’s anklets; there was a 
pressure of orders for these numbers 
the early part of the week, all for spot 
delivery, but the tail end of the week 
found the demand rather unsteady. On 
the whole, the anklet demand appears 
to be declining, though factors say that 
they can sell all their current output 
without difficulty. 


Watch Anklet Sales 


Mills are carefully watching for some 
signs by which to gauge the prospects 
with respect to anklets next summer. 
So far, only one important firm has in- 
troduced summer anklets on an expanded 
scale, and executives of this company 
said it was too early to tell the response. 
Factors are leaning more to the theory 
that anklets may supplant full-length 
hose—at least among the so-called 
“flapper generation”—during the warm 
months, and it is understood that some 
mills already are planning extensive 
summer anklet lines. 

At the half-hose end, there were re- 
ports of increased competition, espe- 
cially in lower-end goods. Knitters 
said that price-cutting had forced the 
$3.50 numbers to $3.00, and they ex- 
pected these lines would remain at the 
lower figure for some time. There was 
much dissatisfaction voiced among pro- 
ducers of medium and low-priced men’s 
goods during the week. Overproduc- 
tion and cut-throat competition was 
complained of; these knitters said the 
margin, especially on 25c. cotton half- 
hose had been pared until it is now 
negligible, and they were growing in- 
different about achieving volume sales, 
due to the meagre profit accruing. 


Rayon Half Hose Gains 


Rayon half-hose is a much better 
proposition, it was stated. Indeed, sev- 
eral important knitters who were in- 
terviewed this week, spoke optimistically 
about the future of men’s rayon goods. 
They said they thought this market 
offered perhaps the best possibilities in 
the trade. The 50c. rayon half-hose 
are now selling actively and they net a 


Sales Pick Up 


good return, it was said. Rayon goods, 
whether all-rayon or mixed, are all 
finding a responsive market, according 
to the knitters. 

The demand for men’s spirals con- 





tinued to overshadow the call for flats; 
jobbers bought actively of medium- 
priced spirals for Easter business. At 
present, prices are steady, but knitters 
predicted some keen competition in view 
of the increased output of spiral num- 
bers of late. A number of mills, not 
hitherto specializing in these lines, have 
expanded their production of spirals, 
and it is thought that before long job- 
bers may find themselves in the saddle 
to negotiate quotations, in view of the 
wide range of goods to choose from. 


Summer Underwear Active 


Both Medium and Lightweights 
Are Selling Well, Factors Say 


SHADING off in the demand for 

heavyweights, and a sharp jump in 
medium and light-weight sales, were 
reported by underwear producers dur- 
ing the week. Men’s goods, especially, 
showed unusual activity. 

One mill announced that it was 
heavily booked all through March on 
men’s medium-weight numbers. Job- 
bers also were interested in men’s 
summerweight lines, and placed consid- 
erable business in that range. The sum- 
merweight business was mostly on white 
goods. Among the spring lines, how- 
ever, the preference leaned more than 
ever toward fancy pastel colors. One 
producer said that the men’s numbers in 
combination shades of pale blue and 
flesh were their best-sellers in spring 
lines. Other mills also remarked an 
emphatic trend toward esthetic colors in 
men’s medium-weight underwear. 


Still After Heavyweights 


Men’s heavyweight buying, while it 
has slackened, is still fairly active. Job- 
bers placed a number of repeat orders 
for spot delivery during the week. 
Heavyweight prices, of course, are firm. 
Knitters caustically remarked that any- 
one doing any great price-cutting of 
heavyweight at current levels would be 
committing commercial suicide. 

Knitters specializing in summer- 
weight goods were much encouraged at 
current business, which they said was 
somewhat ahead of season. Jobbers 
were actively inquiring regarding men’s 
rayon underwear, and placed a consid- 
erable number of advance orders. Prices 
in this market continued firm, buyers 
showing little inclination to bargain. 

The demand for women’s underwear 
was somewhat less pronounced. The 
approach of Easter stimulated jobbers 
to place orders for both glove silk and 
rayon goods, but the business was noth- 
ing to get excited about, knitters said. 
It was reported that mills were increas- 
ing their production of rayon numbers, 
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as against glove silk; several important 
firms which enjoy good business in 
both divisions, were understood to have 
recently added to their rayon output and 
to have slightly reduced their glove 
silk lines. 

There was much favorable comment 
heard in the trade during the week, re- 
garding the publicity campaign recently 
inaugurated by the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers’ Association, 
stressing the wisdom of wearing heavy- 
weight underwear during the “flu” 
epidemic. 

This publicity material emphasized 
that the weakened condition of the body, 
after a “flu” attack, left it vulnerable 
to a second siege, and it was pointed 
out that warmth was the best means of 
resistance. Factors said they had felt 
favorable repercussions to this campaign 
in the trade. The drive tied up very 
timely with the public interested in the 
“flu” epidemic, it was pointed out. 


Sweatshirts in Good Demand 





Shakers Also Sought by Jobbers— 
Outerwear Market Steady 


A fair amount of business in men’s 
staple sweater lines was written during 
the week, according to New York fac- 
tors. These executives reported that 
jobbers were mostly interested in sweat- 
shirts and heavy shakers. The spirited 
buying during recent weeks had 
strengthened prices for a while, but now 
price-cutting has become general again, 
it was stated. The price-cutting was 
less pronounced in staples than in 
fancies, factors said. Fancies have been 
moving slowly of late, and mills are 
eager to clear their stocks. As a result, 
a considerable quantity of goods has 
been thrown on the market, resulting in 
something resembling a buyer’s holiday. 

Men’s sweaters of heather mixtures 
are especially.sought by jobbers, it was 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





stated; blacks and whites and marrons 
also are favored. The demand for these 
goods was mainly spot. 

The bathing-suit market reported a 
quiet but steady business, with prices 
firm and staples leading in importance 
during the week. 


A Southern Hosiery Group 


New Body in Process of Formation 
Meets at High Point 


Meeting in High Point, N. C., Feb. 15, 
about 50 hosiery manufacturers from 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and the 
Carolinas, formed a temporary or- 
ganization of what is to be known 
as the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association. 

Leaders at the meeting expressed the 
feeling that there was a great need for 
such an organization to deal with the 
problems common to all manufacturers 
of hosiery in the South. The session 
extended over more than two hours and 
only hosiery manufacturers were al- 
lowed to attend. 

It was announced that no officers 
would be elected until the permanent 
association is perfected at a future meet- 
ing, which will probably be held in 
High Point, and at which it is expected 
to have a much wider representation of 
hosiery manufacturers. 

The members of the committee work- 
ing on this proposition as reported in 
last week’s issue, are: W. L. O’Brien, 
of the O’Brien Hosiery Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., chairman; John Shoffner, 
Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C.: D. B. T. Dell, Pilot Hosiery 
Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Fred Guer- 
rant, Fidelity Hosiery Mills, Newton, 
N. C.: and W. B. Thomas, Thomas 
Mills, Inc.. High Point, N. C. 


Duck Plant at Shreveport 
(Continued from page 51) 


in this plant was installed by the Walker 
Electric & Plumbing Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
and embodies the latest ideas in the in- 
dustry. The job was installed in con- 
duit throughout. General illumination is 
used mostly, with some special illumina- 
tion where required. 

The power is a combination of indi- 
vidual and group drive. The transmis- 
sion equipment furnished by the Dodge 
Mfg. Corp., Atlanta, Ga., covers a com- 
plete line of industrial equipment all 
under one label. It called for Dodge- 
Timken bearings in preference to ring- 
oiling on account of the wide reduction 
in starting load—due to friction elimina- 
tion. These bearings have a capacity 
to take radial or thrust loads to which 
the shafting might be subjected, and pre- 
vent the escape of lubricant or oil drip 
on fabric or machines adjacent to their 
location. 

The following concerns also supplied 
equipment for this new plant: Steel 


sash, David Lupton’s Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia ; structural steel, Virginia Bridge 
Co., Roanoke, Va.; sprinkling and heat- 
ing, Grinnell Company’s Philadelphia 
branch; humidifying, American Mois- 
tening Co.’s Philadelphia branch. The 
plans were made and construction super- 
vised by Park A. Dallis & Co., archi- 
tects and engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








PRropaGANDA, by Edward L. 
pages, 6 x 8 in. 
New York. 


The important 
plays in modern business, 1 
education, and practically all lines, 1s 
pointed out in this volume. The mechanics 
of propaganda is explained and innumer- 
able examples are given as suggestions to 
those who would make contacts with the 
public and draw attention to their prod- 
ucts or ideas. There is no doubt that 
propaganda is becoming a more important 
tool each year under present-day condi- 
tions, and textile manufacturers could 
well make more use of it in fighting off 
the competition of newer industries for the 
consumer’s dollar, or defending themselves 
against unjust legislation or taxation. The 
author is well qualified to give instruction 
in the art of molding public opinion and 
desires, having been an adviser to leading 
industrial organizations in the United 
States and Europe, and counsellor to na- 
tional groups. 


160 


Jernays. 
Horace Liveright, Inc., 
Price $2.50. 


part that propaganda 


politics, art, 


JoxicH1 TAKAMINE: 
ACHIEVEMENTS, by K. K. Kawakami. 
75 pages, 6x9 ins. Takamine Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York. 

The textile industry, which benefited 
greatly from the work of Dr. Takamine, 
the eminent Japanese scientist, will be in- 
terested in this story of his origin, train- 
ing, and activities. Jokichi Takamine first 
came to the United States in 1884 as one 
of the japanese commissioners to the New 
Orleans exposition. Out of this experi- 
ence the Japanese artificial fertilizer indus- 
try came into existence. Of even greater 
personal importance to the doctor was the 
finding in New Orleans of his future help- 
mate and life companion. On the invita- 
tion of his father-in-law he returned to the 
United States in 1890 to superintend the 
manufacture of alcohol by his patented 
method. Out of this development have 
come important advantages in pharmaceuti- 
cal and industrial lines, including the pro- 
duction of Polizyme for the textile indus- 
try. Other discoveries in printing and 
medical lines followed, and the Japanese 
national institute for scientific research 
was organized on an _ adequate scale 
through his efforts. Meanwhile recogni- 
tion of his achievements was shown by 
many degrees conferred upon him. With 
all his other activities, Dr. Takamine was 
intensely interested in public affairs, par- 
ticularly those affecting the relation of 
Japan and the United States, and was in- 
strumental in the establishment of or- 
ganizations to bring about closer relations 
between the two countries. The book is 
an absorbing story of an unusual man, 


scientist, chemist, inventor, and man of 
affairs. 


A Recorp or His 
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Ships Hosiery by Mail 


Reading Post Office Reflects Rise 
of Small Rush Orders 


READING, Pa.—An index to con- 
ditions in some of the hosiery mills 
here can be obtained at the Reading 
Post Office. Large quantities of full- 
fashioned and other silk hosiery, or- 
dered in small lots, are to be seen 
arriving at the office daily and going 
out by parcel post. Some of this rep- 
resents business with jobbers, but 
mostly with department stores that 
formerly bought through jobbers only 
but now are buying direct. The ship- 
ments are mailed instead of going by 
express or freight. 

Postal officials say that shipments of 
these small packages, some lots con- 
sisting of 50 or more separate boxes, 
are bringing unusual prosperity to this 


office of the postal department. It does 
not speak well of general business 


conditions in textile lines, but indicates 
rather a “hand to mouth” buying policy 
on the part of stores and even of job- 
bers. Manufacturers, waiting for better 
times, have to be content with small 
orders, and are trying to make up for 
the loss of big orders with this greater 
number of small sales shipped to a lesser 
number of buyers. 

Textile men here say they are be- 
ginning to feel the effect of competition 
from new hosiery mills in lower wage 
districts in the South. Textile ma- 
chinery made in this section now oper- 
ating in new southern mills, is turning 
out full-fashioned silk hosiery at less 
than it costs here, and some manufac- 
turers here say that it is only a question 
of time when the southern mills will 
meet the bulk of the market’s demands. 

Other manufacturers here, some of 
them having big plants, are counting on 
different developments, believing the 
southern advantage in cheap labor is 
only temporary and that new economies 
in production in the North, and the 
greater degree of stability of operations 
iere, will eventually swing the balance 
this way again. While some mills here 
are anything but busy, others are oper- 
ating full time and new mill construc- 
tion is in progress here and there in 


the Schuylkill Valley towns, including 
Reading. . 





December Hosiery Production 


Reduced 18.1% 


Statistical reports on the production, 
orders and stocks of hosiery for No- 
vember and December, recently released 
by the Department of Commerce, show 
that the total of all classes of hosiery 
knit during December was 4,454,294 
dozen pairs, compared with November 
production of 5,430,447 dozen pairs. 
The difference was not confined to any 
particular type but was due to a general 
reduction. 

Stock on hand at the end of December 
was 10,474,871 dozen pairs, a decrease 
from 10,722,031 dozen pairs at the end 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


of November. Orders booked during 
December were for 4,850,459 dozen 
pairs, while in November they were 
for 6,527,846 dozen pairs. There was 
a slight decrease in unfilled orders at 
end of month, December figures being 
6,197,741 dozen pairs, compared with 
6,402,289 dozen pairs at end of No- 
vember. 

This report covers 313 identical 
establishments, representing 392 mills, 
which produced approximately 66.1% 
of the total value of hosiery reported at 
the census of manufactures in 1925. Of 
this number, 9 establishments reported 
no production during December 1928. 


Extend Suspended Freight Rates 
on Hosiery 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Notification that 
the suspension of increased freight rates 
on hosiery from mills in the South to 
the North, East and Southern territory, 
was extended 60 days, beginning Feb. 6, 
was received by C. R. Moffett, manager 
of the Knoxville freight bureau, from 
the Interstate Commeree Commission, at 
Washington. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 59) 


Corron cleaning machine. 1,701,796. J. A. 
Reedy, Woonsocket, R. I. 

DyEetInc of knitted and woven fabrics, 
Apparatus for. 1,702,106. C. Callebaut 
and J. de Blicquy, Leeds, England. 

Dyes: for cotton, Green trisazo. 1,701,717. 
H. Clingestein, Cologne, Germany. As- 
signed to Gresselli Dyestuff Corp., New 
York. 

FRINGE, braid, and the like articles, and 
producing same. 1,701,514. H. Tashman, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hank forming machine. 1,702,174. J. F. 
Schenck, Sr., Lawndale, N. C. 

Heppte frame. 1,701,520. J. Walker, Jr., 
Melrose, Pa. Assigned to Walker Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Pennsylvania. 

Jacouvarp bar and pattern lug therefor. 





1,701,522. M. Zimitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,701,851. 
H. E. Houseman, Edge Moor, Del. 


Assigned to Standard Trump Bros. Ma- 
chine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Loom, Circular. 1,701,527. H. E. Bryant, 
Providence, R. I. Assigned to Tubular 
Woven Fabric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Looms, Let-off for. 1,701,768. R. J. Bar- 
tholomew and R. Laufer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assigned to Fletcher Works, Phila., 
Penna. 

Loop-RETAINING mechanism, Selvage. 1,- 
701,668. R. C. Ewen, Washington, R. I. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

SATURATING yarn rolls with dyes, Process 
and apparatus for. 1,701,780. A. H. 
Junkers, Rheydt, Germany. 

S1z1nG textile fibers or threads, Apparatus 
for. 1,702,140. C. F. Topham, Coventry, 
England. Assigned to Courtaulds, Ltd., 
London, England. 





Supersilk Hosiery, Ltd., London, Ont., 
Canada, is having plans prepared by 
L. G. Bridgman, architect, Royal Bank 
Bldg., for building of a factory on 
Florence St. in that city. W.S. Thomp- 
son is manager. Tenders will be called 
for in a few weeks time. 


A.K.U.M.A. Adopts Control 





Advertising-Merchandising Funds 
to be Budgeted 


A new plan of control of the activ- 
ities of the merchandising-advertising 
department of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
was decided upon by the advertising 
committee of that organization at a 
meeting in the Yale Club, New York 
on Feb. 14. 

This plan provides for the monthly 
budgeting of funds by projects, and the 
submittal at the close of each month of 
detailed reports of activities by projects 
and results. The plan provides further 
for the rendering, through a finance 
committee, of these progress reports to 
all members in order that they may be 
conversant with the month’s plans and 
accomplishments. 

This is an entirely new development 
in the conduct of co-operative industry 
merchandising-advertising work. 


F. F. Hosiery Workers 
Allege Espionage 


READING, Pa.—According to Gustave 


Heiges, president of the National 
Executive Council of the American 


Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, which met here to draft new 
legislation which it will ask the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature at Harrisburg, 
now in session, to enact, hosiery manu- 
facturers here and elsewhere are wast- 
ing good money in employing “pro- 
fessional spies” and “private detectives” 
to check up the operations of hosiery 
knitters’ unions. The executive board, 
in a statement given out by Heiges, said 
the story that “communistic influences 
are at work in hosiery makers’ unions” 
is a “pure myth, invented to stampede 
credulous business men and _ textile 
manufacturers into paying good money 
to unscrupulous adventurers.” 

The committee voted to ask Congress 
for a commission to conduct an inquiry 
into “industrial espionages.” 


Boston Alumni of Lowell 
Textile Institute to Meet 


At a luncheon held in January a 
group of the alumni of Lowell Textile 
Institute established a Boston section of 
the alumni association (reported in 
TEXTILE Wor -p, Feb. 2, p. 495), and 
voted to meet for luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
on the first Friday of every month. 
The first of these monthly luncheons 
will be held next week Friday, March 
1, in the new Durgin, Park & Co. 
restaurant at 20 Hayward Place, Boston. 
All alumni and other persons connected 
with the Institute are invited to attend. 
The luncheon is a la carte. The presi- 
dent of the Boston section is Frank L. 
McCool, a trustee of the Institute and 
vice-president of S. R. David & Co., 
Inc., 252 Congress St., Boston. 
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Fabrics for Airplanes 


Two-Thirds of Planes at N. Y. Show 
Used Cotton Wing Covering 


More than two-thirds of the airplanes 
exhibited in the New York Aviation 
Show at Grand Central Palace were of 
fabric construction. In a check of the 
exhibits by the Cotton-Textile Institute 
it was found that 29 of the 42 planes, 
were covered with cotton fabric. Al- 
though other materials such as wood 
and metal were used extensively in some 
of the larger planes, the majority of de- 
signers and manufacturers still prefer 
fabric coverings for wings and fuselage. 
Ever since the first successful flights 
were made in this country, the use of 
fabric coverings has predominated. 

The trend to cabin construction re- 
flecting increased safety and greater 
commercial importance requires addi- 
tional amounts of cotton in the artificial 
leather for lining cabins, cockpits and 
covering seats. Cotton parachutes have 
been perfected through extensive re- 
search, and a great deal of special equip- 
ment for flyers, such as suits, caps, 
shoes, parachute bags and straps is 
made of cotton. Among the accessories 
for seaplanes exhibited at the Show 
were canvas life boats and floats cov- 
ered with metal and protected at the 
ends by a coarse coated fabric. 

“Of necessity,” states Ernest C. 
Morse, in charge of the Institute’s New 
Uses Section, “these are specialized uses 
of cotton. Their importance is bound to 
increase with the growth and popularity 
of this modern method of transporta- 
tion.” 


History of Crompton Looms 


George Crompton, director of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and grandson of the 
inventor of the Crompton open-shed 
loom for woolens and worsteds, is 
gathering material for a history of this 
loom, its development and economic im- 
portance to the industry, and is par- 
ticularly desirous of hearing from any- 
one who has pictures of the early 
Crompton loom or any facts that may 
be of interest. He is particularly de- 
sirous of obtaining samples of the first 
woolen cloth woven on the original 
Crompton loom in 1840; the old Cromp- 
ton Loom Works had a considerable 
swatch of this cloth, but it was gradu- 
ally cut up and given away. 


Foreign Trade Convention 
at Baltimore 


All sections of the United States and 
many foreign countries will be represented 
at the Sixteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, to be held in Baltimore April 
17, 18 and 19, 1929. It will be an occasion 
of outstanding importance in world com- 
merce. 

Two thousand delegates are expected in- 
cluding national and international leaders 
in all branches of export and import trade, 
shipping and transportation, banking, and 
industry. Already 250 from 15 states and 
Canada have registered, a record for early 
advance enrollment at these conventions. 
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The Deciding Factor 


Colored Spun Silk used for decorations is the 
distinguishing mark in woolens or worsteds 
properly styled, giving the color touch that 
appeals to man’s taste and the deciding factor in 
his choice. 


AMERICAN Colored Spun Silk 
100% PURE SILK 
Silk in its most Economical Form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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FABRICS 


Fair Week for Cottons 





Fancy Flannels Advanced %c.— 
Cotton Consumption Figures Neglected 


hl Se ee a holiday 
in the New York market last week, 
the average amount of cotton goods busi- 
ness transacted was fair, with the great- 
est progress made by colored goods. 
One center stated that their sales of 
colored fabrics were 85% in excess of 
production, and they had the largest 
week on record for sales of outing 
flannels. 

Some disappointment was expressed 
by the trade regarding the effect, or 
rather the lack of effect, of the recently 
issued figures of cotton consumption for 
January. The figure was 668,000 and 
was the largest on record for a January, 
and the second largest monthly consump- 
tion in the history of the business. There 
was some hope in the trade that these 
figures together with the bullish report 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York City would 
cause an upward move in cotton. 

Gray goods merchants have been 
driven to boredom by the inaction and 
see-sawing of the raw material market. 
Everyone is wanting cotton to “do some- 
thing” and yet it was not so long ago 
that the cry was “if cotton would only 
get around 19 to 20c. and stay there, 
then both buyers and sellers would be 
able to go ahead with confidence.” The 
average buyer today when asked his 
opinion says he does not trust this mar- 
ket; he’ll wait a while and see what it’s 
going to do. 

* * * 


Print Cloths: Several print cloth 
centers report that they are well sold up 
and have practically nothing to offer 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Feb. 20, Feb. 13, Feb. 21, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... ..... 20. 25¢ 18. 50¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 5c 5c ma “sfc 
384-in., 64x60, 5. 35 7$c 7$c 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8§- 84c 84-83c = 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 ¢ ic 7 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 103-103c 103-103c 10%-10%c 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 84-8 fc 84-8}c 9}-9kc 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 104c whe oe 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 8-8}c 8-83c 73-7} c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 84-84c 84-84c 9c 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 7ke 7te 7ke 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. te 11 -Ilde llic 
Denims, 2.20s..... \7ic 18¢ 
Tickings, 8os..... 21, Be 214- Be 223-24c 
Standard prints... 8ic 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... ll}e lltec 103c 


before May. Sales of print cloths con- 
tinue at about the same level as the 
week previous with the most important 
development being a steadier and firmer 
price tone. A few centers noticed a bet- 
ter inquiry toward the close of the week. 
The 64x60s are unchanged at 74c. al- 
though there was a little selling on one 
day at 7ysc., for limited quantities of 
nearby gocds. 
* * * 

Sheetings: No improvement 
noted in either price or volume in the 
sheeting market. Certain sellers state 
that they are refusing any forward con- 
tracts on 6.15s unless at a premium, 
which they do not expect to get. They 
are running out their looms on this 
fabric and will discontinue its manufac- 
ture for the time being. Most centers 
are holding for 54c. for 6.15s although 
there are sales being put through for 
53c. The heavier weight sheetings are 
in better shape and there were several 


was 





ee 


good export sales, mainly to 
made during the week. 
S22. 2 
Broadcloths: Trading in broadcloths 
while fair, was not so good as the week 
preceding. However there was a tighten- 
ing of the spot position of some styles, 
especially the 90x60s, feeler motion. 
Most centers are holding for 10c. for 
100x60s and state that they have been 
refusing bids at 103c. Piques remain 
active, with all buyers wanting quick 
delivery. Delivery, not price is the im- 
portant factor and sellers have been get- 
ting a premium of 3c. a yard in cases 


Manila, 


were they could give spot or nearby 
goods. 
x * * 
Colored Goods: Flannel trade was 


again prominent and toward the close 
of the week, prices on the 36-in. fancy 
flannels advanced $c. This step had 
been considered for some time, but it has 
only been recently that mills have felt 
that their position was such that it could 
be accomplished. The interest in ging- 
ham checks continues, and advertise- 
ments of several leading department 
stores stress checks as the mode. Some 
mills have a fair quantity of business 
already on hand for ginghams of this 
type. 


Overcoatings Disappointing 





Higher Opening Prices Looked 
For On Fancy Worsteds for Fall 


ELLERS of overcoatings express 

keen disappointment at the indiffer- 
ent attitude displayed toward their re- 
cent opening. As a general thing little 
progress was made by the market last 
week, leading sellers stating that buyers 
had not placed anything in the way of 
volume business as yet. 

Buyers have logical reasons for post- 
poning purchasing until later in the year. 
Some are hesitant regarding both cut 
and pattern. They are of the opinion 
that the trend will swing away from the 
more formal type of the last few seasons 
and take on more of a sporty, swagger 
atmosphere. Last but not least, over- 
coatings, along with the balance of the 
market, are getting to a point where 
they are being purchased closer to the 
time when they will go into consumption. 

These facts are readily conceded by 
the majority of sellers although one 
important factor in the staple field con- 
cluded with the warning that many 
buyers would be disappointed when they 
were ready to place their staple business 
if they delayed too long. In his opinion, 
although naturally the opposite view is 
taken by the makers of fancies, staple 
fabrics will be as important this year as 
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last. Blues ended up the season strong 
and a fabric that ends one season well is 
looked for to begin the next similarly. 
It was also stated that the production of 
desirable staple fabrics was insufficient 
to meet the needs of the market. To 
bear out this contention, this seller men- 
tioned that they are still shipping ker- 
seys, and had been forced to turn down 
many orders this past season. 

Opinions are much stronger regard- 
ing the probable price ranges of fancy 
worsteds, many sellers looking for ad- 
vances in the popular priced lines of the 
more successful sellers. The strength 
displayed by raw wool has done much 
to bring this to a head, although it is 
felt that the fancy worsted branch is one 
where there is an opportunity to widen 
slim profit margins. 

One seller made the plea for a little 
more humanity in business, and severly 
condemned the policy of many retailers 
in trying to squeeze the clothier down 
to the last cent in price. This, of course, 
is passed on to the mill with the result 
that neither mill nor manufacturer can 
make a profit, and no one can deny that 
both are justly entitled to a fair return 
on their labor and investment. 
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The 


American 


Chatillon 


Corporation 


AMERICAN CHATILLON CORPORATION 


: RAYON PLANT ACETATE ann VISCOSE 
Poel 


The initial production capacity of this large 


Rayon plant is seven million pounds of Rayon 
a year. 


THE 


AMERICAN-CHATILLON 


CORPORATION 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Plant—Rome, Georgia 








is 





The American Chatillon Corporation was or- 
ganized in April, 1928, by a group of substantial 
business men and bankers, many of whom are 
internationally known for their success in tex- 
tile and financial fields. It will manufacture 


Rayon by both the acetate and _ viscose 


processes. 





In beginning production in March, 1929, the 
corporation selected a time believed to be the 
most favorable since the establishment of the 
Rayon industry. Rayon is now consumed at the 
ratio of one pound per capita as against half a 
pound only a few years ago. The demand for 
Rayon is rapidly increasing. The American 
Chatillon Corporation will not have to bear the 
burden of former costly manufacturing experi- 
ments. It has the exclusive use of important 
inventions, patents, and improved manufactur- 
ing methods, all of which have been thoroughly 
tested and proven. It expects to produce a 
brand of Rayon superior to any now manufac- 


tured in this country. 
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FABRICS — Continued 





Fall River Association 


Elects Officers 


FALL River, Mass.—The Fall River 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, James E. 
Osborn, of the Merchants Mfg. Co.; 
vice-president, Frank L. Carpenter, of 
the Davis Mills; clerk and treasurer, 
Charles E. Smith; executive commit- 
tee for three years: M. Richard Brown, 
of the Davol Mills; associate members 
of committee for one year: Simeon B. 
Chase, of the King Philip Mills, and J. 
Whitney Bowen, of the Flint Mills. 
Willian L. S. Brayton, of the Sagamore 
Mfg. Co., and James Sinclair, of the 
Charlton Mills, continue as members of 
the committee. 





P. F. White Now With 


Clarence Whitman 


Percy F. White joined the sales force 
of the Esmond Mills Department of 
Clarence Whitman & Sons on Feb. 15. 
Mr. White has had extensive experience 
in the dry goods field, having been con- 
nected with the Farish Co., Inc., for 
16 years. The last five years of this 
time was spent in the West, where Mr. 
White managed the St. Louis office of 
the Farish Co. covering the southwes- 
tern part of the country. Prior to this 
he had been located in the New York 
offices travelling through the eastern 
and middle Atlantic states. 


A. Berkman Co. Incorporated 


Announcement has been made _ that 
the firm of A. Berkman, 11 Strawberry 
St., Philadelphia, wholesaler of cotton 
goods has been incorporated and will be 
continued under the name, A. Berkman 


Co., with Mr. Berkman active in the 
new organization. They handle a com- 
plete line of woven stripes, painted 


stripes, gray and khaki ducks. 





Commercial Exhibit at 
Barcelona of Textile 
Importance 


Spain stands today at a new indus- 
trial and commercial cross-roads. The 
world is not generally aware of the 
tremendous strides she has made during 
the last decade. Second to the United 
States in wealth on a per capita gold 
basis, and with an estimated national! 
wealth of $31,000,000,000, her advance- 
ment in material wealth and power is 
literally astounding. The value of her 
industrial enterprises is calculated at 
$8,000,000,000. 

Her foreign trade has_ increased 
79% in the last ten years with the 
United States, the chief supplier and 
cotton the chief import. Great Britain 
is her best customer. Spain’s indus- 
trial wealth is chiefly represented by 


the Catalonian textile industries, where 
750 mills with 2,400,000 spindles and 
68,000 looms give 


an annual pro- 
duction of over $350,000,000. About 
160,000 workmen are employed by 


these industries, which find their great- 
est development in Barcelona. The 
textile industry has created an active 
market not only for cotton from the 
United States, but for the importation 
of the products of various allied fields. 





On May 15 Barcelona will inaugu- 
rate an International Exhibition of 
Arts, Industry and Commerce under 
the auspices of the King and leading 
industrialists. Merchants and manu- 
facturers all over the world will display 
their products. In the palace of Tex- 
tile Art equipment and processes will 
be displayed in spinning and _ rope 
making, bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing textiles. Cotton, flax, hemp 
and silk, threads and fabric, knitted 
goods, laces, embroidery and trimming, 
will be shown. 


New Sheer Velvets Attract Buyers 





Active Advance Ordering of Trans- 
parents——-Prints Still Selling Well 


HOWINGS by several leading pro- 

ducers of the new transparent velvet 
fabrics for summer and fall, served to 
stimulate buyer interest in these lines 
during the week. An increased pres- 
sure of orders, mostly advance, was 
reported both from cutters-up and piece 
goods section heads. The current of- 
ferings in sheers are perhaps more at- 
tractive than ever before; the fabrics 
are more delicate in texture, and they 
take dyeing more satisfactorily. 

There is a wide range of colors on 
the market, the chief division being 
between pastels and the more decided 
shades. In the pastel group, the shades 
are exceptionally beautiful; violet, tan- 
gerine, chartreuse and burnt orange 
are the most striking tones noticed. In 
the more solid colors, ruby-red is a 
favorite, while black also is enjoying 
popularity. White, of course, continues 
a satisfactory staple, and some off-white 
shades were reported to be moving well. 

Transparent velvet buying to date is 
divided among two branches of the 
cutting up-trade, it was stated; evening 
wrap manufacturers are placing orders 
freely, with dress producers still some- 
what hesitant. Broadsilk firms special- 
izing in sheers, report phenomenal 
business for this time of the year. Sev- 
eral mills are behind in production of 
numbers wanted for evening wrap 
manufacture. The cloak trade is speed- 
ing up production at this end, in antici- 
pation of a good summer call for velvet 
wraps, and they are asking early de- 
livery on both pastels and ruby-red 
fabrics. 

A new feature of transparent velvet 
production is the increasing demand 
for cotton sheers, which several mills 
said was assuming interesting propor- 
tions. Cotton sheers are still somewhat 
of a novelty to the garment trade, but 
orders are increasing, it was stated. 
Mills reported a good call for these 
fabrics in the $3.50 and the $3.25 ranges. 

Meanwhile, the entire broadsilk trade 
continues high-pressure production of 
spring prints. Deliveries are still back- 
ward but mills are hopeful of soon 
catching up with orders. Black and 
white prints are growing more impor- 


tant, factors said; geometrics, florals 
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and plains all are selling at a swift pace. 
Prices, of course, remained firm, and 
the market generally was in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

* * * 


Crepes: Steady and spirited de- 
mand for spring numbers, with slight 
increase in interest in summer goods. 
3oth prints and plains active. 

* * * 


Chiffons and Georgettes: 
chiffons in good call. 
bers quieter. 


Spring 
Summer num- 
Georgettes steady. 


x * x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
puUCTION: Mills. still concentrate on 


prints, but additional attention is being 
given to transparent velvet. Most of 
the leading firms are behind in ship- 
ments of spring numbers, and high- 
pressure production is the rule. 

Stocks: Low on_ spring prints. 
Sheers improved. Summer prints im- 
proved. 

SENTIMENT: Outlook encouraging, 
with prices firm, and a seller’s market 
prevailing. Spring print situation good, 
and prospects for summer prints sat- 
isfactory. Velvet due for important 
season, is belief. 





Mill Basketball Supported 
In South 


Forty-five teams participated in the 
ninth annual Southern Textile Basket- 
ball Tournament, held in Greenville, S. 
C., Feb. 14 to 16. The participants 
were divided into five classes; boys A, 
B, and C; and girls A and B. 

Harry B. Jones, of Union Bleachery, 
who is president of the tournament, an- 
nounced that special silver trophies 
were to be awarded the championship 
teams, and that after the meet, all- 
Southern boys’ and girls’ textile basket- 
ball teams would be selected. 

Teams were on hand to represent tex- 
tile communities in the two Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, and competition 
in the early rounds was especially keen. 
The annual textile tournament at Green- 
ville has become one of the outstanding 
events in basketball in the United States. 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient 


Machine 


HIS Portable 

Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to ine? 
operate and capable of eS 
attaining a high rate . Sewing 
of speed. It is used Machine 
in various parts of 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, 
wet or dry. Sewing 
Head operates with- 
out arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Improved 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CO. 


76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 


WE Know 
VIRGINIA 


Our engineering and con- 
struction experience in 
Virginia has been extensive. 
If you are considering build- 
ing a textile mill anywhere in 
the Old Dominion, our experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Write us about 
your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 


of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


' Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








CONSULTANT 
TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
320 Broadway New York City 


a at | 























J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 
Commission Merchants 
57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 






_— 


NEW YORK 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


§. R. David & Company 


DYESTUFFS | 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER 


Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. a 





TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 





) ESTABUSHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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Most Listed Textiles Weak 





Pacific Shows Loss But Increases Net Quick— 
Good Showings by Beacon and Industrial Rayon 


Boston, Feb. 19. 


OST of the listed textile shares 
have been slow to recover from 
last week’s slump in the general mar- 
ket, and the poor financial showings 
that are being made in current state- 
ments for the 1928 fiscal year by many 
textile mills are contributing to check 
interest in both listed and unlisted tex- 
tile stocks. Nevertheless, there is a fair 
amount of discriminating buying, and 
there are indications that certain high 
grade listed and unlisted shares are 
being accumulated by investors. There 
is a very general feeling that if there 
should be a general and fairly per- 
manent decline in other classes of 
industrial securities it would attract 
considerable speculative interest in cer- 
tain of the best textile stocks for a long 
pull. On the local exchange there are 
indications that both Pacific and 
Bigelow-Hartford common are _ being 
purchased in this manner. 
Bigelow-Hartford common is_ the 
only textile listed on the local exchange 
that shows a substantial advance for the 
week, it being up two points at today’s 
closing of 100, and has sold as high as 
1004 during the week. Pacific at 31 
is up 2 points from the bottom, but 
shows a net decline for the week of 
1 point. Amoskeag at 18% is practi- 
cally unchanged, the range for the week 


having been from 194 to 184. American 
Woolen common at 22% is off 14 points 
for the week and the preferred at 504 
is off 2 points, the lows for the week on 
these stocks having been 21% and 50, 
respectively. 


Pacific Mills Loss 


Pacific Mills, cottons and worsteds, 
Lawrence, Mass., Dover, N. H., and 
Lyman, S. C., for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31 last, shows a net loss after all 
charges, including inventory markdown, 
of $600,751, against net profits in the 
1927 fiscal year after all charges of 
$1,292,518. The inventory markdown 
last year was $465,808 and in 1927 was 
$547,519. For the 1926 fiscal year, after 
inventory markdown of $1,253,837, there 
was a net loss of $927,952. Surplus ac- 
count decreased $302,741 last year, but 
net quick assets increased $524,275 and 
stood on Dec. 31 at $15,287,121, a ratio 
of 2.08 against 1.88 in 1927. Last year 
the company purchased $2,549,000 of 
the 5 year 54% notes and now holds 
in the treasury $4,049,000, leaving a 
balance outstanding in the hands of the 
public of $13,451,000. In his report to 
stockholders Treasurer A. FE. Colby 
said in part: 

“Though the volume of sales was 
maintained the result for the year has 
been disappointing due to keen compe- 


MILL STATEMENTS 


tition in the field for our products as a 
whcle. The accounts were made up 
conservatively, inventory items on basis 
of cost or market, whichever was lower. 
The inventory the past year shows a 
reduction of $3,897,137 insuring less 
risk of obsolescence from style or 
shifting demand as well as price levels. 
Unfilled orders now _ constitute an 
increased ratio to inventory and com- 
mitments.” 

The income account for the last two 
years ended December 31 compares as 
follows : 


1928 1927 

Net sales. . $44,120,650 $44,088,359 
Cost of goods 

sold ........ 41,943,607 39,751,777 
Net op. profit 2,177,043 4,336,582 
Plant deprec... 1,427,676 1,407,009 
Inventory mark- 

down 5 ee: 465,808 547,519 
Net int. chgs. . 582,337 738,872 
Amort. of disc. 

on term. nts 119,916 204,750 
Other charges 182,057 145,914 
Net loss for yr. 600,751 *1,292,518 
Dividends itthe Caaweedewes eeoeerrecee 

*Profit. 


Lancaster Mills 


Lancaster Mills, cotton goods, Clin- 
ton, Mass., reports a net loss for the 
year ended Dec. 31 last of $484,299, as 
compared with a net loss for the pre- 
vious year of $129,388, and in 1926 of 
$932,762. Net quick on Dec. 31 aggre- 
gated $589,366, as compared with 
$487,722 at the end of the 1927 year. 
The surplus account of $129,211 at the 
end of the 1927 vear has shrunk to a 
deficit of $357,071. The company’s 
total losses for the last five years aggre- 














| Assets 





Liabilities 





Accounts 
Fiscal Year ; Real Payable, Surplus 
Name and Address of Line of Cash and Raw Total Estate, Floating | Capital Profit 
Company Business| Year Date Debts | Materials, Quick Buildings Misc. Total and Stock and Loss, 
Receivable} Mdse., Assets and Amount Funded Ete. 
Ete. Machinery Debt 


oe) ee ee EEE ee 


Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, 1928, Dec 
arta ccatcaete { Cotton } 1927, Dec 
City Mfg. Co., 1928, Dec 
ew Bedford, Mass..... { Cotton } 1927, Dec 
Talbot Mills, 1928, Sept. 
No. Billerica, Mass...... { Wool } 1927, Sept 
Troy Cotton & Woolen 1928, Dec. 
Miery., Fall River, Mass. { Cotton } 1927, Dee. 
Quissett Mills, 1928, Dec. 
New Bedford, Mass. .... { Cotton } 1927, Dee. 
New Bedford Cordage Co., { — } 1928, Dec. 
New Bedford, Mass..... a 1927, Dec. 
Shove Mills, 1929, Feb. 
Fall River, Mass........ { Cotton } 1927, Dee. 
Shawmut Mills, 1928, Dec. 
Fall River, Mass........ { Cotton } 1927, Dee. 
Harmony Mills, 1928, Dec. 
~ wend , ar Cotton } 1927, Dec. 
Edwards Mfg. Co., 1928, Dec. 
Augusta, Maine......... { Cotton } 1927, Dec. 
Royal Weaving Co. Setam | 1 1908, De. 
Pawtucket, R.I......... Silk. ° 1927, Dec. 


$74,914] $2,114,270! $503,774) $2 100,000/() 489,504 


_ 29] $387,911] $515,444] $903,355] $1,136,001 
. 3t 446,881} 490,637] 937,518] 2,382,955|(2) 73,105| 3,909,664) 607,328) 2'190,000| 1,202,336 
509 302,527| 286,333] 588,860] 1,546,085 15,466] 2,150,411 1,856) 375,000) 1,773,555 
SI 672,108} 376,131] 1,048,239) 1,531,808 33,117| 2,613,164 7,080) 750,000] 1,856,084 
. 29 168,944] 847,254] 1,016,198} 1,601,580).......... 2,617,778} 31,258) 500,000) 2,086,520 
. 29 542,942| 460,988] 1,003,930} 1,584,921/.......... 2,588,851 34,609} 500,000) 2,054,242 
31 45,350 38,395 84,745]  330,601'(3) 418,721] 834,067} 534,067; 300,000).......... 
31 48,949] 127,016} 175,965) 346,712|(3) 336,034) 858,711} 513,979) 300,000 44,732 
31] 1,503,885] 745,555] 2,249,440] 2,273,432].......... 4,522,872 14,931) 2,305,000} 2,202,941 
31] 1,653,042 867,374| 2,520,416] 2,272,455].......... 4,792,871 29,966) 2,305,000) 2,457,905 
31 202,119] 271,752) 473,871 533,568] 150,000} 1,157,439 11,127] 657,250} 489,062 
31 222,868} 378,140} 601,008} 528,119].......... 1,129,127 3,055] 657,250] 468,822 
5 72,816 156,645] 229,461] 1,376,409].......... 1,605,870, 130,724) 1,200,000) 275,146 
31 176, 106 192-2790 ©—368,59H) 1,371,977... .. 55. 1,740,312} 241,598] 1,200,000] 298,715 
ME setts ands ead 381,948] 1,229,606 12,836] 1,624,390} 296,500} 600,000 727,890 
Re IR eno gi 332,772| 1,223,724 13,578} 1,570,074] 324,500} 600,000} 645,574 
29| 355,295] 1,395,268] 1,750,563] 4,657,080 2,700| 6,410,343] 362,509} 5,510,800) 537,034 
29| 371,757) 1,370,540] 1,742,297] 4,743,289 4.028} 6,489,614] 441,171] 5,542,100] 506,343 
29] 668,754) 987,641] 1,656,395] 2,696,647 73,641) 4,426,683} 929,092] 1,100,000] 2,397,591 
31 549,257] 1,122,695| 1,671,952] 2,532,599 70,047| 4,274,598} 899,700! 1,100,000] 2274/3898 
31] 3,602,966] 1,806,618] 5,409,584) 3,387,477| 128,853] 8,925,916)......... 2,500,000} 6,425,916 
31| 2,059,833) 3,770,723] 5,830,556) 3,359,017] 121,221] 9,310,794) 800,000} 2,500,000) 6,010,794 





(1) Deficit. (@) Add Profit and Loss Item of $515,086 


@) Profit and Loss, 
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FINANCIAL — Continued 





gate $2,816,704. In his report to stock- 
holders Treasurer Robert West states 
that the advisability of complete liqui- 
dation has been constantly before the 
directors, but has premised so _ little 
return that it has seemed advisable to 
keep the mill running partially and 
liquidate the unnecessary items. The 
spinning mill will be shut down as soon 
as material in process has been run 
through, as it is cheaper at the present 
time to buy yarns in the open market 
than to spin them. 


Beacon Mfg. Co. 


The Beacon Mfg. Co., blankets and 
napped goods, New Bedford, Mass., and 
Swannanoa, N. C., balance sheet for the 
year ended Dec. 31 indicates earnings 
before depreciation of $353,159. The 
company’s net quick increased during 
the vear $188,233 to a total of $3,397,070. 
Treasurer Charles D. Owen expressed 
the belief that the textile situation in 
New England is improving fast. He 
also states that the company is now 
turning out about 50% more goods with 
1,100 workers, approximately, than it 
did formerly when it had a working 
force of 1,600 workers, all located in 
New Bedford. This is due partially to 
installation of new automatic equipment 
and partly to more efficient methods in 
the mill which makes the work run bet- 
ter, and enables each operative to accom- 
plish more without any greater effort 
than was formerly required. 


Industrial Rayon Earnings 


The Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31 last, shows a net profit after 
all charges, including provision for 
Federal taxes, of $1,653,601, equal to 
$8.68 a share on the 190,431 shares out- 
standing. The company’s working capi- 
tal has been increased to approximately 
$8,700,000 and the surplus account to 
$3,969,744. The report of Hiram S. 
Rivitz to stockhelders was in .part 
follows: 


as 
“We are now proceeding to 
make the necessary additions which will 
give us a total production of five million 
pounds per annum at Cleveland four or 
five months hence. We have been mak- 
ing good progress in the erection of our 
new plant at Covington, Va. We hope 
to have the first unit in operation on 
\ug. 1, and the entire plant in full op- 
eration by Nov. 1, this vear. With a 
contemplated production of ten to eleven 
million pounds per annum as the com- 
bined output of both plants by the end 
of the vear 1929, and with the natural 
growth of the industry resulting from 
new uses, and with our major problems 
now behind us, we feel reasonably cer- 
tain of our ability to achieve a fair 
measure of success in the further de 
velopment of our company.” 


Saltex Looms. Inc. 


The plan by which Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn., pro- 
poses to take over the Salts Textile Mfg. 
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Co. plant in Bridgeport, Conn., in- 
volves the formation of a new company 
to be known as the Saltex Looms, Inc., 
a Delaware corporation. One-half of 
its authorized capital stock will be pur- 
chased for $500,000 by Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co. and the remainder will be 
unissued. The Bridgeport plant of the 
present company will be bought in at 
foreclosure sale and conveyed with cer- 
tain other properties to Saltex Looms, 
Inc., in exchange for $1,800,000 of Ist 
mortgage 64% 25 year sinking fund 
bonds to be issued by Saltex Looms, Ine. 
These bonds will be callable at any time 
at 100 and accrued interest. Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co. will enter into con- 
tract with the new company to handle 
all sales. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., in its 
annual report for 1928 made public to- 
day, shows record high levels in point 
of total assets, current assets, cash posi- 
tion and net working capital, despite a 
decline in net earnings as compared with 
the company’s record year of 1927. 
This paradox is accounted for by the 
company’s policy of getting itself in 
readiness for a large production, mer- 
chandising and expansion program in 
1929 and the use of $1,101,430 for the 
purchase or retirement of preferred 
stock, reduction of outstanding deben- 
tures and payment before maturity of a 
$330,000 mortgage on its Largman Gray 
Mill. During 1928 the company com- 
pleted its absorption and complete reor- 
ganization of the former Onyx Pointex 
Hosiery Company, and organized its 
new subsidiary, Gotham Knitbac Ma- 
chine Corporation. Despite these out- 
lays, liquid asset position of the company 
was increased to a point where at the 
end of 1928, its current assets were fif- 
teen times greater than current Hiabili- 
ties compared with eight times greater 
at the close of 1927. Another unusual 
feature in the balance sheet was the fact 
that it carried at $1.00 on its books, 
550,000 shares of the capital stock of 
Gotham Knitbac Machine Corporation, 
valued at current market prices at 
$8,000,000. The company’s net in- 
come for 1928 was $3,838,952, against 
$4.764,551 in 1927 and $3,625,262 in 
1926. After all deductions, including 
depreciation, interest charges, Federal 
taxes, etc., net profits for 1928 were 
$2,809,607, against $3,697,452 in 1927 
and $2,879,408 in 1926. Based on the 
average number of shares outstanding in 
1928 and on the outstanding stock at 
the close of each of the two previous 
years, earnings available for the com- 
mon were equivalent in 1928 to $5.69 a 
share, in 1927 to $8.06 a share and in 
1926 to $6.09 a share. 





Kinston, N. C. A charter has been 
issued to the Dixie Mfg. Co. to manu- 
facture and sell overalls and other tex- 
tile merchandise. The authorized capital 
stock is $50,000 with $7,000 subscribed. 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
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Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s stock auc- 
tions in Boston: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price 
2 Stevens Linen 100 110 
3 Shaw Stocking 100 5 
50 Farr Alpaca. 100 1123 
3. Warwick 100 20 
210 Naumkeag 100 130 
23. Newmarket 100 743 
8 Boston Mfg. Pfd 100 253 
10 Dartmouth Pfd 100 78 
10 Otis 100 42 
5 Lancaster Pfd.... 100 10 
56 Continental 100 121 
2 Boston Woven Hose Pfd 100 102 


382 Total 


Better Tone in Southern 


Mill Stock Market 


Gastonia, N. C., Feb. 16. — The 
weekly average in bid price of 25 most 
active common stocks of southern textile 
mills closed for the week at 100.08 as com- 
pared with 100.40 for the previous week’s 
close, according to the weekly market re- 
port of R. S. Dickson & Co. 

A fair demand was noted throughout 
the week for the better class of preferred 
issues. The majority of common stocks 
remained inactive with only minor ad- 
vances or declines. 


Step in Mill Stock Listing 
On Cotton Exchange 


John H. McFadden, Jr., chairman of 
the Committee on Trading in Mill 
Securities of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, announced recently that his 
committee had drawn.up a form con- 
taining the requirements for the listing 
of securities of cotton mills on the 
exchange. 

These forms, it is understood, will 
be ready shortly and at the disposal of 
mills which desire to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to have their securi- 
ties listed and traded in on the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

In the mean time, Mr. McFadden 
said, rapid progress is being made in 
framing the necessary by-laws and rules 
to cover this new activity on the ex- 
change. 
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COTTON YARNS 





Cotton Stronger Than Yarns 


Spinners Should Guard 


PHILADELPHIA 

HERE are indicatons that demand 

for yarns will expand over the 
weekly volume noted since the first of 
the year and while the activity of last 
November is not expected immediately 
many believe the firmness in cotton and 
the fact that contracts placed late last 
year are expiring will give the market a 
much needed impetus within the next 
two weeks. 

Notwithstanding a slight improve- 
ment in inquiry for both weaving and 
knitting yarn, prices in this market con- 
tinue below the lowest being named 
by spinners and either short-selling or 
commission-cutting is blamed for this 
condition. As an example it is impos- 








































Against Overproduction 


sible to obtain more than 354c for an 
ordinary grade of 20s-2 warps while 
the lowest figure named by spinners is 
36c with a similar condition found in 
other popular counts. 

Prices of yarns have been weakening 
while the cotton market has been dis- 
playing firmness and as a result spin- 
ners’ margins have been further re- 
duced, this trend having been in evi- 
dence for the last month or more. 
Large consumption figures for cotton 
during the month of January, it being 
one of the largest on record, indicate 
spinners are running overtime and in 
all probability making stock yarns. 
They are not altogether to be blamed 
for this as their margins have reached 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
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such a low level it is impossible for 
them to more than break even when 
they accept business at prices manu- 
facturers are willing to pay today. 

Selling carded knitting yarns on the 
basis of 30c for 10s with cotton around 
the 20c level on the face of it is im- 
possible and spinners taking such busi- 
ness, whether to reduce their overhead 
or not are making their own position 
more difficult. 


Cotton Stronger Than Yarns 


Because yarn prices are showing 
weakness just at the time when the raw 
material market is strong leads the 
trade to believe they are making yarns 
faster than demand from manufacturers 
since the first of the year has taken it 
from them. Many spinners are known 
to be running both day and night shifts 
to reduce their spinning costs and 


whether they have been spinning too 
fast for the current market to absorb 
is an important question and one that 
will have a decided bearing upon the 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





general situation during the next month. 
Spinners have become caught in the 
endless chain that has brought disaster 
to many other textile concerns during 
the last few years. They are endeav- 
oring to run day and nights on no- 
profit business and as usual will feel 
the effects of this sooner than they 
expect. 

At the same time a large part of the 
blame for the present condition of the 
market from a sellers’ standpoint is to 
be placed upon the shoulders of the 
commission house. More commission- 
cutting has been seen during the last 
month in this market than at any time 
since the Code of Yarn Trade Practices 
was adopted more than a year ago. 
Selling competition has been keener for 
the small volume of business than noted 
previously and it is reported the con- 
cerns quoting such prices as 35c for 
20s-2 warps have not been able to sell 
their customers large amounts and in 
reality have only made it that more 
difficult for themselves and their com- 
petitors to sell others. 

From this it may be seen that the 
previous condition of the market has 
been reversed and instead of combed 
yarns being the weakest feature of the 
market, a condition apparent for the 
last few years, they are now the strong- 
est and spinners have a better margin 
than formerly in combed and a smaller 
one in carded weaving and knitting. 
While there are still several important 
matters to be decided upon in regard 
to the sale of combed yarns under the 
new arrangement, it is apparent a ma- 
jority of combed spinners are now de- 
termined it is unwise for them to con- 
tinue to do business upon their former 
basis. Instead of selling at cost or 
less they have adopted the new policy 
of refusing new business that does not 
show them a profit. 


Mercerized Interest Small 


In view of the advance and steadiness 
in combed qualities the trade has been 
looking for an advance in mercerized 
qualities but this has not developed as 
yet. A majority feel that it these ad- 
vances hold for a number of weeks it 
would be natural to see an advance of 
several cents in the processed yarns. 
There are several reasons why this has 
not been done. One of the most im- 
portant of these is because demand for 
mercerized yarns has been quiet for a 
number of weeks. 

The trade has covered their needs 
for mercerized a number of months 
ahead, buying having been heavy late 
last year and in view of this merceriz- 
ers believe an advance in prices just 
at a time when they are interested in 
developing new business to follow pres- 
ent contracts would be useless. It is 
also evident a few processors are cut- 
ting their quotations slightly to attract 
business, making it difficult for others 
to quote any higher level for the time 


being. 


Taking the market as a whole there 
are definite indications, these being 
especially apparent during the last two 
weeks, that many manufacturers in 
this section who placed large contracts 
late last year are finding goods orders 
have used these contracts at a faster 
rate than they anticipated. As a re- 
sult it is imperative for them to dupli- 
cate these contracts. With raw cotton 
showing a firmer tendency they are in- 
quiring for yarns. When especially 
low figures are quoted they are buying 
and when low priced spinners and deal- 
ers have been removed it is expected 
demand will become more general, this 
applying more particularly to carded 
yarns rather than combed as there is 
a fair to good demand for combed at 
present. Any weakness in carded quo- 
tations at this time would be unfor- 
tunate from a _ spinners’ viewpoint, 
destroying confidence just when it was 
again appearing. 


A Waiting Market 


Yarn Prices Largely Nominal 
Because of Small Sales 


Boston.—Continued lack of volume 
demand for cotton yarns is due to the 
fact that the majority of users lack 
volume demand for their products. This 
hand-to-mouth buying policy has been in 
operation now for approximately two 
months, but only recently have there 
been indications that it was not sufficient 
in aggregate volume to absorb the bulk 
of the weak offerings of yarn. Even 
now, there is no indication that any 
large volume of yarn is being pressed 
for sale, or that the majority of spinners 
will be forced to accept buyer’s terms 
in the near future. 

Nevertheless, prices of medium and 
coarse count carded yarns still trend 
in the buyer’s favor, although the re- 
cent advance in cotton futures has 
strengthened spinners’ resistance to de- 
pressive influences and yarn prices can- 
not be quoted lower than they were a 
week ago. On the other hand, they are 
no more than nominal in price on a mini- 
mum basis of 36c. for 20s-2 carded 
warps of average quality and 3lc. for 
10s frame-spun cones. 

It is difficult to find users who will 
buy on this basis and as difficult to find 
spinners who will sell on this basis; 
furthermore, until users are obliged to 
cover forward needs the offering of 
further price concessions will have no 
other effect than to cause buyers to 
delay purchases. 

Apparently, users are as well covered 
with yarns to the first of April as spin- 
ners are with contracts, which means 
that the market situation may remain 
stalemated for two or three weeks 
longer, unless yarn users meet an im- 
proved demand for their products or 
unless there is another marked slump 
in raw cotton prices. 

Combed and mercerized yarns remain 
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relatively firmer than carded yarns, al- 
though there is no evidence that actual 
sales are of proportionately larger 
volume. Southern combed yarn spin- 
ners are holding prices relatively firmer 
than are northern competitors. On low 
grade combed yarns the latter are under- 
selling the former frequently, and on 
high grade combed weaving and thread 
yarns there is unusual irregularity in 
quotations. 


Seant Yarn Activity at 
Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—Another pe- 
riod of light activity was featured in 
the local yarn market during the period 
ending Feb. 16. The market has not 
yet begun to open up, although better 
business has been anticipated by local 
brokers for several weeks. Prices all 
continue at the old levels. 

Thrown silk in double extra is 
quoted at $5.80 a pound. In the two- 
ply mercerized field, 60s-2 bring 83c, 
while 20s-2 are quoted at 6lc. Eighties 
are still being quoted at $1.07. 

In carded cones 10s bring from 32 to 
33c and 20s, 344 to 354c. Ejighteens 
combed singles are listed at 42 to 43c. 
and 70s at 73 to 75c. 





Cotton Yarns Unchanged 


Customers Pushing for Delivery of 
Yarns Under Order 


New York.—Inquiries in the New 
York cotton yarn market during the 
week continue to be for small lots, 
wanted quickly. Dealers state that they 
are having more troubles with deliveries 
than they like to see. The majority 
of spinners are oversold and it is next 
to impossible to get them to live up to 
the delivery dates of the contracts. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the “flu” epidemic which was more 
serious in the South than in the East. 
Many southern mill organizations were 
badly disrupted and are just getting 
over the effects. 

It was stated that quotations are much 
at a variance, caused it was added 
succinctly, by the presence of a “lot 
of nuts” in the selling end. Those that 
are bullish are quoting spinners asking 
prices and trying hard to get them, 
while the bears are selling short, at 
prices that are expected to cause them 
grief before the contracts are com- 
pleted. 

The position of many small and 
medium-sized knitters of heavyweight 
underwear, does not hold forth any 
bright picture for spinners of knitting 
counts. At the beginning of the sea- 
son the large knitters disposed of their 
product at very low prices, making it 
necessary for the smaller competitor to 
cut his prices to a point where it is 
almost impossible for him to buy yarns 
at current levels, without taking a bad 
loss. While it is true that knitters in 
general are not heavily covered on 
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yarns, the foregoing facts make it un- 
likely that there will be any heavy de- 
mand for some little time. 

Insulating yarns are moving all the 
time, but not in the quantities that this 
trade is capable of recording. There 
was mention of a few 50,000 Ib. orders, 
but it was stated that there were no 
inquiries for 200,000 Ib. lots or any- 
thing like that. The orders were taken 
at low prices and several stated that 
they were not especially interested in 
the business and were endeavoring to 
get away from it as much as possible. 
The insulators are the only ones today 
who buy in large quantities, and the 
resulting competition drives prices 
down to a point where there is nothing 
in it for anyone. 





Joins Cannon Mills Sales 
Organization 


W. S. Longbottom, identified with 
the Philadelphia cotton yarn trade for 
many years, has become associated with 
Cannon Mills, Public Ledger Bldg., 
Philadelphia and will assist in the dis- 
tribution of the colored yarns produced 
by that organization. Mr. Longbottom 
is familiar with that field, having had a 
long experience in selling that type of 
yarns in various sections. 





Bigelow-Hartford Co. Shows 
Rayon Surfaced Rug 


As a result of several months ex- 
perimentation, the Bigelow-Hartford 
Co. has introduced to the market a rug 
made with a rayon surface in ¢ombina- 
tion with a cotton weft and a cotton 
stuffer. In design and coloring fine 
Orientals have been copied—The Prayer 
Rug, Beluchistan, Hunting, Kermansha, 
Tree of Life, Kilim, Bokhara, and 
Sarabend—the colors running from 
soft shades of rose to deep reds, tans, 
greens and light and dark blues as they 
do in the Orientals, themselves. 

These rugs, to which the Bigelow- 
Hartford Co. has given the name 
Modella, are extremely supple, the 
rayon giving a silky appearance com- 
parable to that of the silk Kashans. 
Ranging in size from the small 27x27 
inch to 36x36 inch, which is the largest 
this company is making at present, they 
are especially effective when used as 
scatter rugs, table covers, piano bench 
covers, piano scarfs, decorative wall 
hangings and hearth rugs. Experi- 
mentation has developed non-matting 
and non-crushing characteristics. 

The weave is a Jacquard Wilton, the 
rayon yarn being spun on the same 
principle as is a worsted yarn. The 
depth of pile is approximately 4 of an 
inch and the fringe is a part of the rug, 
made from the cotton warp threads. 
Another advantage to these new rugs 
is their washability, their original life 
and color being renewed through the 
careful use of luke warm water and any 
good soap. 


Sluggish Waste Market 


Low Priced Spinning Stocks Sell 
With Relative Ease 


Boston.—There is a dull market in 
cotton wastes and yet it is currently be- 
lieved that good business will appear in 
the not far distant future. There is no 
change in the general character of the 
market. Stability in the price of cotton 
helped operations somewhat but had 
little or nothing to do toward stimulat- 
ing a larger consuming interest. Busi- 
ness was centered largely upon the sev- 
eral strips from vacuum to peeler at un- 
changed prices. The low priced stocks 
did as well as anything, if of spinnable 
quality, soiled card and spinnable fly 
holding very firm. Bedding stocks 
were steady. Threads for machining 
were a trifle more active at slightly 
firmer prices. 

Sweeps and stuffing picker are still 
in demand from the bedding trade. 





Exports of cotton wastes from Bos- 
ton for December amounted to 759,000 
lb. England as usual took the largest 
quantity, some 540,000 Ib. at 18.3c. per 
pound. Other consignments covered 
109,000 Ib. to Belgium at 5.6c.; 66,000 
Ib. to Germany at 5.4c.; 34,000 Ib. to 
Italy at 18c.; smaller consignments to 
Cuba and the Netherlands. 


Current Quotations 
Peeler comber 


NE oo iat, oi: baleen a0) o0 a 082 16 —164¢ 
SE 6 ais SoS gra wiii cee is iw diets 154— 6c, 
Choice Willowed fly.................. 9 — %e 
Choice Willowed picker............... — 8e, 
ES es ee era 18 —19%e. 
RUG GUAPO icine nc cece ecncuas 64— The. 
MU III 56 oon ices vo ceecscce 11 —12e. 


Harvard Holds Course In 


Business Administration 


The Graduate School of Business 
Administration, George F. Baker 
Foundation, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will hold its second 
special session for business executives 
from July 1 to Aug. 10. In the five 
courses offered at the first session last 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census, has issued the 
following January report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton 


spindles. 


January 
(Bales) 


668,389 
586,142 


508,537 
442,330 
137,004 
121,304 
22,848 
22,508 


United States 


Cotton-growing states 
New England states 
Be ee 


(Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except 
foreign, which is in 500-pound bales.) 


Cotton Consumed 
During 


Cotton on Hand Jan. 31 
In Public 
Storage 
and at 
Com- 
resses 
Bales) 


4,615,337 
5,013,611 


4,411,348 
4,708,249 
95,7 

108,567 


108,216 
196,795 


Cotton 
Spindles 
Active 
During 
January 
(Number) 


30,757,552 
31,716,746 


Six In 
Months Consuming 
Ending Establish- 
Jan. 31 ments 
(Bales) (Bales) 

3,451,363 1,767,742 
3,627,494 1,708,646 


2,642,224 
2,689,420 
685,687 
780,982 
123,452 
157,092 


INCLUDED ABOVE 


Egyptian cotton. . 22,176 
20,199 
6,330 
6,590 
1,825 
1,547 


Other foreign cotton 


Amer.-Egyptian cotton........ 
1928 


111,981 
121,247 
34,663 25,528 
39,691 24,287 
7,570 5,701 
7,530 5,080 


44,492 
59,062 


NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 


Linters 1929 


1928 


68,552 
56,138 


White and colored threads for machine 
wastes are firmer. It is the short de- 
mand rather than any necessity for sell- 
ing on account of excessive stocks that 
keeps prices to a rather unprofitable 
level. 

In something of a specialty market 
card room sweeps, soiled cards and 
Egyptian comber share the honors, 
while standard spinnable wastes are 
sluggish. The best picker and low grade 
fly are nearer together in price than for 
a long time. Choice picker sold at 8c. 
at which price a low grade fly could 
be bought. Comber continues a quiet 
feature of the situation. Demand 
whether from domestic consumers or 
for export is far from brisk. There 
is some movement seen in Egyptian 
comber which is relatively strong as 
compared with Sak. comber. 
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409,496 


202,736 
405,739 


226,576 





summer, 172 business men and eight 
teachers of business subjects enrolled. 
The executives attending came from 
95 different companies in 26 states. 
Most of them had been in business from 
eight to twenty years. Courses this 
year will be offered in the interpreta- 
tion of financial statements, bank man- 
agement, public utility management and 
economics, railway transportation, sales 
management and trust management. 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Walter Gifford commented 
on the results obtained by the A.T.&T. 
in sending certain junior executives to 
this summer course. The results have 
been sufficiently beneficial and encourag- 
ing to lead his company to enter as many 
men in the second course as the School 
will take. 
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~ NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 





ACME A ACME D 









Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 

“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
| of Cotton Yarns in 
Revolving Cams Revolving Needles Warps or Skeins 
ial aia tien een tii, A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
come neti eorres ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


——CATALOG—— The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 











“COTTON YARNS 


Any Count or Variety 


EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 
for samples and ; ; 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
prices for our Sewing and Splicing Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


Threads in all colors. You cer- “ ES ™ 
tainly want TO know the advan- —<<—— — 


tages we can offer. 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
FLORENCE | | PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


THREAD CO., Inc. | | | of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


WM. WHIT AKER & SONS 
Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INC. Olney, Philadelphia 
1115 Oentral Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


- - Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 
MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Lin- 
BLEACH ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
and DYE ing. Bleaching and Dyeing 


Rayons a Specialty. 





Cotton Yarn and Warps “and Combed 
We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades White and Colored Single ead Py 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


on Cotton and Rayon 
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COTTON 








Cotton Quiet but Steady 





Bullish Old Crop Features 
Sustain Prices—Demand Light 


O CHANGE of importance has 

occurred in the cotton situation 
during the last week so far, at least, as 
reflected either in the movement of 
prices or in the character of the trad- 
ing in the futures market. Such 
bullish, or for that matter, bearish fea- 
tures as have appeared in the daily 
news, evidently failed to make any 
impression of consequence on _ senti- 
ment, and business has been attributed 
largely to evening-up of March com- 
mitments in anticipation of notices next 
week. 

These operations have _ consisted 
chiefly of switching from near to late 
months without any significant change 
in differences, and the market, on the 
whole, would seem to have implied a 
more or less general opinion that cot- 
ton is worth within a comparatively 
few points one way or the other of 
present prices, on the basis of such 
conditions as are now in evidence. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
placing domestic consumption at 668,- 
389 bales for January compared with 
534,352 during December and 586,142 
during January last year was consid- 
erably above expectations. The trade 
had been prepared for large figures by 
the private reports which preceded the 
official statement, however, and the re- 
port failed to stimulate much additional 
buying. Prices advanced on its publi- 
cation but met realizing as they ap- 
proached the 204 level, and the market 
sagged off a few points when it was 
seen that the report had been dis- 
counted. 

Less favorable trade advices from 
Manchester as well as the failure of the 
bullish old crop statistics to have a 
more pronounced effect, probably pro- 
moted a tendency to take profits on long 
cotton and toward the end of the week 
there seemed a tendenc., to even up 
scattering accounts pending fresh de- 
velopments in one direction or another, 
and effects of the expected first March 
notices next Tuesday. 

Naturally enough, each day that 
passes any revival of general specula- 
tive interest strengthens an impression 
that the market is waiting for some- 
thing more definite to develop with 
reference to new crop prospects than 
early season delays in farm work and 
reduced sales of fertilizer. There are 


some in the trade, however, who be- 
lieve that there are features in the old 
crop situation which have yet to assert 
themselves, and that they may become 
a more positive influence in the market 


before anything of a conclusive char- 
acter can be learned regarding new 
crop prospects. The talk in such 
quarters is that a considerable trade 
short interest exists for spring ship- 
ment which will have to begin buying 
more actively within the next few 
weeks and that there is also a good deal 
of open cotton on which prices must 
still be fixed. 

It seems, too, that the big domestic 
consumption figures for December 
have had a tendency to increase con- 
fidence in the larger estimates of the 
world’s consumption and one of the 
more prominent authorities now esti- 
mates that the latter will aggregate 
154 million bales for the season. Com- 
pared with a crop of perhaps 14,350,- 
000 bales excluding linters, this would 
mean a reduction of at least 800,000 
bales in the world’s carry-over of 
American lint cotton for the season, 
which would leave little protection 
against the possibility of a crop short 
of next season’s requirements. 

Trade reports from Liverpool and 
Manchester have been somewhat less 





favorable and business seems to have 
fallen off somewhat sharply in cotton 
goods and yarns. This has been due 
partly to disturbances in India and the 
Chinese new year, and business may 
pick up once the Chinese auctions are 
resumed. Disputes over oiling and 
cleaning time are being settled by ne- 
gotiations, but spinners of Egyptian 
cotton in Lancashire have voted to 
curtail their running time by one third, 
or from 48 to 32 hours per week for a 
period of eight weeks. This, of course, 
should tend to hold down the consump- 
tion of Egyptian, but whether that 
would mean increased competition for 
American staples remains to be seen. 

The report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics showed that of 13,- 
866,431 bales of upland cotton ginned 
prior to Jan. 16, 11,549,363 were ten- 
derable and 2,317,068 untenderable on 
futures contracts. The percentage of 
the total ginnings to that date unten- 
derable was 16.68. There are no exact 
comparisons for these figures, but of 
2,145,354 bales ginned in Georgia and 
in certain Texas and Oklahoma coun- 
ties last season, 12.26% were untender- 
able so it would seem that the propor- 
tion of untenderable cotton in this crop 
is larger than it was last year. 

The following table shows Tuesday’s 
closing quotations in the leading spot 
markets of the country, with the usual 
comparisons : 


Last 
Market Feb. 13 Feb. 19 Change year Sales 
C Galveston... 19. 50 19.40 —10 18.10 3,959 
isti New Orleans. ; RMR oa axis 10, 
otton Statistical Data ese le 18 80 18-75 =§ oe tl 
Savannah... ; : _ ° ’ 
(Fluctuations of Futures) Norfolk..... 19.25 19.25 .. 18.31 1,434 
Closed —For Week— Closed Net Ateute". 19:35 19:19 —6 Ie) 1200 
— —_ Or Ne 4 — ° ‘ — . , 
Feb. 14 High Low Feb. 19 Change Memphis... 18.53 18155 .... 17°50 20/098 
February... 19.85 19.96 19.83 19.96 +.11 St. Louis.... 18.50 18.50  .... 17.50 ...... 
March..... 19.97 20.08 19.88 20.00 +.03 Houston..... 19.20 19.30 +10 17.95 19,553 
April....... 19.87 20.03 19.93 20.02 +.05 Dallas...... 18.75 18.70 —5 17.40 24,279 
May....... 20.00 20.13 19.96 20.06 +.06 
june 13 13 132) 133) IL The following differences on and off 
August. .... 19.57 19.71 19.53 19.53 —.04 middling are given as compiled from 
October. 19.47 19:67 19:49 19.65 4.18 the report received by the New York 
eae. 7 a 7a ao 7 7-5 Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
January.... 19.45 19.60 19.40 19.59 +.14 marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 
Spot Fluctuations for Week WHITE GRADES 
> . Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
(Middling) Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
iia Wie Bias SU 90t .90¢ .70t .63¢ .7 
York Orleans pool oe seeeee § < a 2 5 
Friday, Feb. 15.......... 29.15 19.02 10.49 SagBe--++--- 7 ag ee te 
Saturday, Feb. 16........ 20.25 19.09 10. 48 s. L.M p-7~* 75 “75% “758 "75 * 30 
Monday, DE oc i'n ceo 20.25 19.09 10.47 7 M oot 1.00* 1. 25* 1. 50* 1. 50* 1.63° 
eee, ee. Me... me UR) VE GB Bisxnens 3.00 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.299 
. . YELLOW TINGED 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks ee 50* 60% .50% (258 449 
ae . 1.00% [90% (75% (75% (89 
Prices This Last Pe 6 wines 1.75% 1.25% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50° 
Feb. 19 Week Year L. M.*%.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2,14¢ 
ou 19.40 490.083 436.489 L- M-°*..---- 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.690 
N. 0... rts ton mack 19.09 344,256 514,740 YELLOW STAINED 
IVLOD... . ’ . = 2 + 2 * 
Sav... 19:14 40,253 32.415 S*peelt'!.! 2956 2008 Leos L758 2018 
e. eee SPARE ISGEEE Mitte se snes 3.00* 2.50% 2.25% 2.508 2.659 
Hous. aha 19.30 849,359 789,261 BLUE STAINED 
Tors hie" a wiais y } , * 2 2 * 4,589 
Mem... 18.55 256,090 235,354 Supe.’ '"7: 558 pooe 2iase 2.508 2228 
Brees snres << ee ee akaes MAP... 3.00% 2.50% 3.00% 3.50 2.979 
a... _ '.,  SOff middting. On middling. 
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Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


40 Worth 8&t. 1660 Arch 8t. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg, 
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Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


“We ” 
Wow 


Ten Pound Cones 
for your convenience 


SSeS 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 

from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 

Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 

turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 
yarns for special purposes. 


AS 


High speed warping has _ pro- 
vided a very definite place for 
the ten pound cone. 


zg 


Quissett customers have been 
highly appreciative of the added 
convenience of these cones. They 
are particularly adapted for 
plush, tire cord, worsted, woolen, 


3 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 


carpet mills, etc. 


Quissett offers a specialized yarn 





service replete in a host of num- 


SSS 


bers and twists. These yarns 
are typical of the best New 
Bedford offers. 





Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarice 
Pimas, and Peruvians. 


WSS 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


Ss 









ad 


J 


Double-Quick 
‘My Rush orders are no novelty at Globe. We have ] M 
x the man-power, the equipment to carry us y h 
) «6through unusual demands. Quality is of the “| 
\ i Globe standard. The hastened tempo never in- 
yyy =6terferes with that—it can’t. 


Y g 





Mi 
ESSSAG 





A 


SSS 
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te) 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 


= 


cz 
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COTTON — Continued 





Mill Inquiry Good 


Premiums on Longest Staples Have 
Risen Materially 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 18—Mill in- 
quiry for cotton in this market is very 
good and, no doubt, a much larger vol- 
ume of business, especially in staples, 
might be done except for differences in 
price ideas. Basis on high grade 132” 
and longer staples has jumped up 100 to 
200 points owing to scarcity; strict mid- 
dling 14” staples, which were quoted as 
low as 350 on earlier in the season, are 
now hard to buy at 800 on. Basis on 
14” and 1%” staples is little changed 
from the previous week but asked prices 
are firmer; strict middling 14” is cur- 
rently quoted at 175 on the May con- 
tract, strict middling 1%” at 325 on. 

Mill ideas appear to be from 50 to more 
than 100 points under what shippers say 
they can pay, with the result that little 
new business is being booked. Active 
demand to fill February commitments 
has not yet developed, but some shippers 
who sold forward on a cheap basis a few 
months ago appear to be getting uneasy 
as to their more distant commitments 
and while endeavoring to avoid bidding 
the basis up are neglecting no opportu- 
nity to cover. Shippers have had good 
success in interesting some mills in 
nondescripts, offered on type. 

The quantity available of the low 
grades was beyond all expectations, ow- 
ing to the favorable October weather 
and slowness in harvesting the late crop. 
However, early types are now difficult 
to match; heretofore the lowest types 
sold at about 650 off but the basis has 
narrowed to 500 off. Holder confidence, 
which was beginning to wane, was con- 
siderably strengthened by the large 
January domestic consumption and, 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Feb. 16 Feb. 9 
10 Markets Average......... 18.90 18.77 
DOR os 3c res kwh 18.55 18.35 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


SR ras ss anhienis vk Page see aces 21.65@21. 90c. 

RAUNEs ina wciws OoEe a a veaea aero 23. 00@23. 40c. 

Ss 2 oa Wesel anbue cee 27. 00@ 28. 00c. 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis Total...... 22,877 24,274 22,969 

F.o.b. Included in total 18,102 18,203 19,405 

10 Markets.......... 71,323 69,759 72,569 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 

For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Net Receipts......... 14,497 11,649 15,461 

Gross Receipts....... 45,021 36,817 62,776 

otal since Aug. 1, net 706,175 546,605 645,054 
Shipments........... 153,587 37,5 73, 

otal since Aug. I.... 1,225,899 1,033,328 1,539,915 

Total stedk......5... 257,021 235,667 271,373 

Decrease for week... . 13,575 732 10,483 

Unsold Stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 75,160 89,203 95,099 
Increase for week..... 24,840 7,797 29,901 


while admittedly concerned over pros- 
pects for at least a slight increase in 
acreage, is comforted, for the time being, 
by reports indicating a reduction of 
more than 25% in fertilizer sales. The 
unsold portion of the crop is now in 
strong hands. 

The week was again unfavorable for 
anything more than moderate progress 
in preparations for the new crop. Freez- 
ing temperatures occurred throughout 
the belt, of several days duration in most 
sections ; temperatures were low enough 
to exercise some control over winter 
survival of boll weevils but summer 
weather is probably of more importance 
as weevil factor than emergence from 
hibernation. Precipitation was heavy 
in Louisiana and states east of the Mis- 
sissippi, but light, although general, in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Unsold stocks, 
reported as held by factors, have been 
materially reduced by minus revision on 
actual count. 


Japanese Stocks of American 
Cotton Show Increase 


Port stocks of American cotton in 
Japan at the end of December increased 
to 182,000 bales from 135,000 bales at 
the end of November, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Stocks, however, are much smaller 
than those at the end of December, 1927, 
which amounted to 278,000 bales, Com- 
mercial Attaché Halleck A. Butts, 
Tokyo, cables. 

Stocks of all cotton at the end of De- 
cember amounted to 351,000 (equivalent 
500-Ib. bales) against 318,000 bales at 
the end of November and 444,000 bales 
at the end of December, 1927. 


Staples Unchanged 


Demand Continues Quiet — Sak. 
Recovers Part of Recent Loss 


Boston, Feb. 19.—There has been 
quite as little change in the character 
of demand for extra staples and premium 
cottons as in that for the shorter cot- 
tons, and prices like those of futures 
are also practically unchanged. Basis 
continues firm on all of the more desir- 
able lengths and grades, but still remains 
in the buyer’s favor on the lower grades 
and the shorter lengths. Reports from 
both domestic spinning and weaving 
mills are a little better in the aggregate, 
although this is based more upon hope 
of future developments than upon an 
actual increase in volume _ business. 
Southern users of extra staples appear 
to be better covered on the raw material 
than are New England users, the latter 
continuing to buy in a hand-to-mouth 
manner, and believing that an average 
of their prices for the season will turn 
out better than if they had anticipated 
a larger part of their needs last Fall. 

The low point for the week in prices 
of Egyptian contracts was touched on 
Thursday of last week following the 
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announcement of a drastic production 
curtailment program by the Egyptian 
section of the British industry during 
the next three months. March Sak. 
closed on Feb. 14 at $35.80, a decline 
of 33 points from the previous day, while 
the November option at $37.02 was off 
19 points from the previous day. Since 
then the November option has recovered 
all of its loss and the March Sak. option 
at $35.94 shows an advance of 14 points, 
although it is off a net of 19 points for 
the week. The Upper options were 
affected only slightly by the British 
curtailment and today’s closing prices 
on the Alexandria market for both new 
and old crop contracts are practically 
unchanged for the week. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middlings St. Middling 
DUNO: sacs ae ie 22} to 23c. 234 to 23}c. 
1 ys in. to If in. 222 to 23}c. 23} to 234c. 
eZ irg ag Sarniie 23 to 23}c. 233 to 24ic. 
Rees os 6nd a er 26} to 27 e. 27} to 28 c. 
BO Micosidevicede.o% ans 294 to 30}c. 30} to 31he. 


Basis on New York, March, 19.99c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Mar.- 
Apr. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 35.20c., off 0.20c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25.45c., up 0.10c. from Feb. 13. 
They report closing prices Feb. 19 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $35.94, off 19c.; Apr. Uppers, 
$22.78, unchanged from Feb. 13. 


Franco-New England Printing 
Corp. 


The Franco-New England Printing 
Corp. has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws by the Boston Mfg. 
Co., Waltham, Mass., and the Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co. with a capital of 
1,500 shares of no par value, all of 
which have been issued for cash to the 
two companies mentioned, the business 
of the new company being the printing 
of textile fabrics by a patented French 
process simulating block printing. John 
Cutter is president of the company and 
Arthur W. Hunnewell is treasurer and 
clerk, both being associated with Amory, 
Browne & Co., selling agents for the 
Boston and Nashua companies. Two 
subsidiary corporations have also been 
granted Massachusetts charters and 
have the same officers. One of these, 
the Jordan Process Corp., with a capital 
of 1,500 shares of no par stock, will 
engage in the business of engraving, 
etching and electro plating by photo- 
graphic process on copper rolls; the 
Samuel Process Corp., with a capital 
of 1,750 shares of no par value, will 
control the printing of textile fabrics 
by the French patented process. Ma- 
chines for printing by the new process 
have already been installed at the plant 
of the Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and it is expected that Amory, 
Browne & Co. will have a more definite 
announcement in the near future regard- 
ing the process and fabrics. 
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‘Pocasset Worsted Company: Ne 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED and Y ARNS 


WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 
ee Pa. 


P. O. Station “E” 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
eaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: Boston —= Guo Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
HATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
Los ANGELES ace Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


in) French 


y \ Spun Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED BY “A, 


j ULES DESURMONT 


WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


i 
Philadelphia and Southern Seen hemes H. Ball, 1018 
| Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York—Charles a 1 ‘Madison Ave. 
Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Dwight and walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 
Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 































XCELLENCE of workmanship in 
E dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FioreNnce 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


Now York Agee: ‘Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


| 108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
| Tops and Worsted Yarns 
| 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
_ Trade both i in Grey and Mixtures 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN 
and MERINO 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a ar Mixtures and wienetiniinalle Yarns 





THE YEWDALL & JONES Co. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WORSTED YARNS 





Bathing-Suit Yarn Field Grows 





Larger Use of Single 
Bradford Spun Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA 

NE reason for the easiness in 

price and small demand for fine 
wools is to be found in the yarn 
situation, there being at present, as 
has been true for some time, an ac- 
tive call from manufacturers of out- 
erwear and a lack of sustained in- 
terest from weavers in this section. 
The former take yarns spun from me- 
dium wools as a general rule while the 
weaving trade is more partial to finer 
wools. 

Another reason for this softness in 
fine wools and firmness in medium 
grades is in the fact larger quantities of 
fine grades are being grown each year 
while the supply of medium wools in 
this country and throughout the world 
is more stationary, this also being fur- 
ther complicated by the large demand 
for the lower sorts by manufacturers in 
other countries. 


The market for knitted outerwear has 
been growing rapidly during the last 
few years and quantities of knitting 
yarns are taken by sweater and bathing- 
suit manufacturers that were unthought 
of five years ago. One of the most im- 
portant reasons for this substantial 
growth is the increase in interest in 
out-door life in this country. An ex- 
ample of this trend is seen in the 
growth in number of swimming pools 
throughout the land. These pools now 
dot the country from one end to the 
other where the public of both sexes 
gather and all are clad in knitted bath- 
ing-suits spun from worsted yarns, 
either Bradford spun or French. 


Outwear yarn spinners in this vicinity 
have been busy during the last month, 
producing yarns to be used in a ma- 


jority of instances by bathing-suit 
manufacturers for next summer wear, 
one of the largest spinners here spin- 
ning both weaving and knitting now 
having the bulk of their equipment on 
outerwear yarns. 


A Growing Demand 


That bathing-suit yarns are one of 
the most attractive in the whole sales 
yarn field is seen in the keen compe- 
tion among outerwear yarn spinners 
for this business among several of the 
most important in the country. One 
impelling reason for this is that bath- 
ing-suit demand is expanding and sales 
of bathing-suit yarns are growing each 
succeeding year. Spinners are anxious 
to enter a field of this character rather 
than one that is showing a decrease as 
in dress goods of worsted construction. 
Manufacturers of bathing-suits take 
either Bradford or French spun, either 
single or ply and they buy yarns in the 
oil or dyed. Single Bradtord spun dyed 
yarns for bathing-suit purposes have 
been in larger request this season than 
before and a number of spinners that 
never made single knitting yarns be- 
fore have entered the field recently. 


Formerly the standard count and 
grade yarn used by the bathing-suit 
trade was 2-26s, quarter blood, Brad- 
ford system. This was a standard and 
spinners of these yarns could usually 
feel safe in going ahead and spinning 
for stock, knowing that at the proper 
time each year bathing-suit manufac- 
turers would take this off their hands. 
This has changed and at present these 
manufacturers may order either single 
or ply and in either Bradford or 
French, the trend being conspiciously 


abe: 


in favor of the wider use of single 
Bradford spun counts, which are being 
used in 13s, 25s and 26s. What count 
is used in the single depends upon the 
machine the manufacturer is using. 
For the flat type manufacturers usually 
have been ordering 13s and for rib type 
machines they have usually been taking 
the finer counts. 

In this connection it is interestifig to 
note that one of the largest manufac- 
turers of bathing-suits in this country 
has recently announced plans for the 
erection of their own spinning plant 
and while this is not expected to take 
care of their entire yarn requirements 
it is important from the viewpoint of 
spinners that have been supplying this 
concern with yarns for the last few 
years. While it is possible the manu- 
facturer may be able to realize econo- 
mies by this horizontal expansion many 
spinners believe the advantage will be 
smaller than anticipated. In the first 
place the manufacturer has been fre- 
quently able to buy yarns at cost or 
less and therefore at such times their 
own spinning plant would have been a 
disadvantage. 

In the second place it is possible the 
manufacturer in question will in the 
future be interested in a type of yarn 
for their garments that cannot be made 
in their own spinning plant. When 
they bought yarns in the open market 
they could specify any grade or count 
or quality desired but when they spin 
their own yarns they must fit the type 
of garments produced to the type of 
yarn that their own plant can spin. 
This trend of spinning their own yarns, 
however, is not expected to. be one that 
will be followed by a large number of 
bathing-suit manufacturers. 


Cheaper Garments Wanted 


Although there is no hard and fast 
rule it has been noted manufacturers 
of the most expensive bathing-suits 
have been using larger amounts -of 
French spun yarns while the more me- 
dium-priced garments have been made 
from Bradford yarns. In recent years 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 

2-128, low com. (36s)........... 1.15 -1.20 
2-16, low com. (36- cacaa 20 -1.25 

20s to 2-24s, low } (44s)...... 30 -1.35 
2-208 to 2-268, } bid. (46-48) 1.373-1. 423 
2-268 to 2-308, + bid. (48s)... 473-1.523 

30s to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (468) 1.45 -1.50 
2-32s, i bid. (48-50s)........... 574-1.623 

20s, ¢ bid. vo tens ok os ox oe 1.65 -1.673 
oO ‘i £i * ee 1.70 -1.723 
2-368, § bid. (568).............. 1.753-1.773 
eS OS eee 1.75 -1.773 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s).............. 1.80 -1.823 
ye A CE og vacccccccess .85 -1.873 
2 eee ss 

Me, (O0—/UB)... eee eee 2. 

SO My CO aes s cecccenes xc 2 -2.65 


French System 

a hi ae Co oun co cteee 1.523 

Bid. Soe ee ares 1.60 -1.624 
aoe bid. (36s) Ricnciti eatin weber .65 -1.673 
SE RUNG x onan snes knees 1.72§-1.774 
30, fine warp (66-70s).......... 1.823-1. 873 
40s, } OS ee 1,90 -1.95 
50s, US iwiawae cess uvs'en 2. 124-2.173 
NEIL. acu wecaips spice aumnga 2.50 -2.60 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s low, $ ag Cia ccc uss ss 1.25 -1.30 

2-188 to 2-2 ety bid. (50s) . 1.473 
2-268, } bid. (50s).............. 1.523 
2-39s, ¢ bid. (30s) Geets ceneeuese 1.574 


yo eer - 623 
ee OR ea 1.75- 1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
RE SS cna as odewsobncedsad 1.35 -1.373 
OE re ee 1.45 =1.473 
Pinta venscecexbeacdan 1.55 -1.573 

NG ig 06:86.cc dake meeime 1.65 -1.673 
Prices at Bradford, Eng ? 

8 

PA, BOR id ctesoscucetstwaateses a 
PP sp tcckasscscucevedaccere a 
Ps Pei caccevcsccccvesccqadasan 4 5 
DR Bo cicccecqucecscveesenete - 
PR PU so idces vecesecnveneadene e793 
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“a BALING NG PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 

of machines for trimming, seaming, 

overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted -Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show 
swatches of 
fabrics. 


results on 
your own 


CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG— 


——— See Alsc —— 
TEXTILE 


TRADE MARK KEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Sweater and ‘Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. qagfee cde 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG—— 















AUNDER-OMETER tests twenty 
different specimens at one time for 
color fastness to commercial laun- 

dering and gives results in a few hours 
comparable to six months actual launder- 


ing. Official machine for standardized 
washing tests. Details gladly. 


Even greater accuracy than heretofore 
now possible with the New Improved 
Fade-Ometer having temperature and 
humidity control. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
360 West Superior St., Chicago 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
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TEXTILE BALANCES | 


WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING 


BALANCE No. 5000 


To ascertain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a 
running yard or meter of cloth of any width without calcula- 
tion or use of weights. 


Used by 
Textile Mills, etc. 


the 


Bureau of Standards, 


War and Navy 


LDepts., 


TORSION BALANCE Co., 92 Reade Street, New York 





HILLSBOROUGH 


MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 


AND Tors 





WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Specialists 


Knitting Machine 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N.. a 

















WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





a further trend toward the production 
of a lower priced garment has been 
seen and manufacturers who formerly 
used two-ply yarns have turned to 
single, using 13s in many instances 
where they formerly used 2-26s, quar- 
ter blood. Another movement in the 
same direction has been witnessed in 
the use of yarns spun from grades of 
wools lower than 50s and large quan- 
tities are now turned out for use by 
bathing-suit manufacturers that are 
spun from low quarters and lower 
wools. 

Demand from these manufacturers 
has been an important reason outerwear 
yarn spinners have been able to obtain 
higher prices than the same spinners 
are able to secure from weavers. In 
other words weavers using the same 
count and grade yarn are not in posi- 
tion to pay the spinner in several in- 
stances within ten cents of the figure 
that outerwear mills are paying. The 
margin of profit on outerwear yarn in- 
creased during the last year to a small 
extent, according to reliable authorities, 
while the spinning margin of Brad- 
ford weaving declined. This is a strong 
indication of the growing demand for 
the one and lack of sustained interest 
in the weaving counts. A large part of 
credit for this aid to the yarn market 
is to be given the modern merchandis- 
ing methods that have been followed by 
outerwear manufacturers in expanding 
their markets throughout the world, the 
American bathing-suit now being recog- 
nized in all sections of the globe as the 
standard. 





Yarn Improvement Lagging 


But Moderate Business in the 
Aggregate in Many Counts 


Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
is not out of the woods and the decline 
in prices on wool tops may or may not 
be a helpful factor. Wools also are a 
little easier. The question to be de- 
termined is whether price easiness in 
these markets will not increase rather 
than decrease the pressure, continuous 
in its operation, for lower yarn prices. 
Specifications on old contracts are 
arriving in a fairly satisfactory manner 
on the whole, but continue slow on 
staple counts. Knitting yarns continue 
the most active feature of the market. 
French spun yarns for sportswear are 
doing a fair amount of business both in 
single and two-ply yarns. The single 
20s is selling on a rather wide range 
of price and this is true of some other 
counts. There seems to be no tendency 
toward expansion in weaving yarn de- 
mand at the moment. Merino yarns are 
steady with some business around $1.35- 
$1.37 for single 30s, 50-50. 

In spite of the decline in the top mar- 
ket in the Bradford district, merinos and 
fine crossbreds off 2 pence per pound 
for the first half of February, spinners 
find it none the less difficult to get re- 


munerative prices on their yarns and 
this in spite of the fact that stocks of 
these semi-manufactures are kept at a 
minimum in the consuming mills. Un- 
certainty regarding raw material is 
having a depressing effect on the yarn 
trade and quotations stand more or less 
nominal. Price cutting continues as a 
market feature and although remarkably 
cheap yarns are being offered manu- 
facturers buy only for immediate re- 
quirements. Weak sellers continue to 
undermine the market in their desire to 
liquidate stocks or else to obtain orders 
to keep their machinery running. Cur- 
rent market quotations in Bradford are 


as follows: 2-60s, 70s, 6s 2d: 2-40s, 
60-64s, 4s 10d; 2-32s, 46s, 2s 10d; 
2-24s, 44s, 2s 7d. 


Wool Tops Develop 


Lower Price Trend 


Business Offered Below Recent 
Basis—Easier Wool a Factor 
—Large Noil Stocks 


Boston.—The wool top market is 
under considerable pressure from manu- 
facturers and spinners for lower prices 
and in absence of any sizable orders pro- 
curable on the old basis is yielding all 
along the line. Stubborn resistance is 
being made, but an easier wool market 
particularly on the finer sorts is assist- 
ing the downward trend. Substantial 
business offered in fine and half blood 
tops around $1.32 is too tempting to be 
passed over, although one or two large 
concerns state their positive disinclina- 
tion to do business at a loss. 

The market as a whole is inclined to 
meet as far as possible the views of pur- 
chasers in order to stimulate business 
and assist manufacturers in meeting the 
goods market situation. In the case of 
high 4 blood 50s top new business for 
several weeks has been very limited and 
it is next to impossible to sell this com- 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


NE a digo awe hbo ceaew se $1.35—1.36 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.34—1.35 
pO ee 1.30—1.31 
Aver. i —— err 1.25—1. 26 
oo 6a) pie olave'aa:c owes wredia 1.17—1.18 
_. t blood ea tate Ula «ad erate ss 1.14—1.15 
EG oak wk ace we s4:0> ¥eae% 1.08—1.10 
tee A aaa Wr. Esha an Theo oes 1.00—1.02 
oS Aland NOG Sere a CIPS in etal osha .93— .94 
ee ae eee .87— .88 
Ss Mee Dies v6 soe seas céeenes .85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
Ne ER Ea ss wikin ab as oss waise'e $0.88— .92 
oo ow 6:0 o.y six on enia .83— .85 
NE iio ov cwiccwisic ce aees .73— .78 
II oo co sccvcceccveasecs -65— .70 
ig civic bxecckeckacbieeds .60— .65 
= Ns Si ancy shale wats arwwsercina -55— .58 
Eee ps ka GaN ORs co wmiM ewe: .53— 55 
tte RN ca ee aad aie re OL .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (Feb. 15) 
nn cores Ga RAS ew a tye ewer 48d 
I ee sc ncaa oo wand 2am dewe 45d 
NS TA as ik taba 42d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 40d 
Three-eighths blood ORaRCh A eed 34d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 284d 
Crose-bred (460)..........cccccccece 234d 
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modity on the old basis of $1.15. At the 
present time $1.10 seems to be the high- 
est price that any purchaser will pay. 
Crossbred 46s for men’s wear is moving 
with relative freedom and 44s are in 
fair demand around 93c. 

In the noil market the short French 
combed is meeting a genuine interest 
and prices are well maintained. While 
the price of an average short French 
noil is around 65c., as high as 75c. is 
being asked for these by-products com- 
ing from one or two mills which have a 
reputation for producing a high grade 
by-product. There is apparently a de- 
cided increase in the production of noils 
combed on the French system of top 
manufacturing. 

Imports of camelhair material for 
clothing purposes are almost entirely 
noils and they sell at a good high price 
around $1.60 per pound. Imports of 
camelhair noils arrive steadily, 19 bales 
additional coming in at the beginning of 
the week. 

Confirmation of the general belief 
that noil stocks are much above normal 
is found in the quarterly wool stock re- 
port just issued in which the full total 
held by dealers in the United States as 
of Dec. 31 3.842.000 Ib. as 


was com- 
pared with 2,688.000 Ib. Sept. 30 and 
2.495,000 Ib. on Dec. 31, 1927. Stocks 
of the various grades in dealers’ hands 


are shown in the following comparison: 


1928——__-.~ 1927 
Dec. 31 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
Fine noils 1,325,000 584,000 831,000 
} blood.... 764,000 394,000 314,000 
# blood... . 887,000 780,000 692,000 
4 blood 740,000 750,000 517,000 


The group of scourers and carbon- 
izers who were represented at the recent 
hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee asked that the duty on uncar- 
bonized noils be raised from 19c. to 24c. 
and on carbonized noils from 24c. to 30c. 


Army Wants Broadcloth For 
Dress Uniforms 





Philadelphia.—Depot Quartermaster, 
U.S. Army, 21st and Oregon Ave., will 
open bids March 4, 1929 to supply them 
with 1,600 yds., broadcloth to be used 
for facing. Material should be 16 to 17 
ozs., 56” to 58” wide, manufactured in 
accordance with specifications dated 
Feb. 15, 1929. They state among other 
things the wool used in both the warp 
and filling should be not lower than 
70s in grade. This fabric will be used 
in connection with the new blue dress 
uniforms that were recently authorized 
by the War Department. 


G. F. Landman Representing 
Chautauqua Worsted 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y., spinners of Bradford 
weaving and knitting yarns, announce 
they have appointed the G. F. Landman 
Corp., 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as 
selling agents for these yarns’ in New 
York, Pennsylvania and the West or all 
territory outside of New England. 
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Bember 4 


“Bemberg is a soft, white, silk, 
yarn made from pure, dissolv 
cellulose fibres, spun into very 
fine threads, by an exclusive, 
stretch-spinning process, 
which gives it unusual strength 
and elasticity. It has a natural 
lustre similar to silk and con- 
tains filaments of the same 
number and fineness.” 








iy \X/ HENEVER smart women exchange confidences about 
clothes these days, the word ‘‘Bemberg” runs through 
the conversation like a silver thread. 


@ Exquisite underthings, sheer hosiery and smart frocks of 
fabrics made of Bemberg are always mentioned, not only 
because they are as lovely as the finest silk, but because they 
wear and wash so remarkably. 


Recently at a meeting of textile students, experts and silk 
buyers who met to study the various yarns of chemical origin, 
at one of our great New York universities, a test was made 
to discover whether anyone could distinguish materials of 
Bemberg from silk by touch or sight. Not one of those present 
could do so. 


Properly constructed materials of Bemberg have no rival. 
They require no special care in laundering and can be made 


Imperishable Beauty = 


Ask to see the newest fabrics of Bemberg at your store. You 
may buy underthings, hosiery or dresses of Bemberg with 


1S the secret of complete confidence in their superior wearing qualities. 


The story of Bemberg, a fascinating account of a modern 
miracle of science, is ready for you. Send this coupon for a 


Bemberg’s success tree copy. 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION _ v-a 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


| Please send me your booklet, samples of fabrics made of Bemberg | 

| and a twist of Bemberg Yarn as it comes from your Mill in Tea- 
nessee. 

i 


| 
| 
|_A 





This advertisement runs in the February 16th It is part of the strong, national advertising 
issue of VOGUE and in the- March issues of campaign which is telling the story of Bemberg, 
DELINEATOR and GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—a _ ihe wonderful new textile yarn, to women all 
total circulation of over 3,295,000. over the country. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Rayon Sales Steady; 


Prices Are Firm 





Reports of Weak Market Scouted 
by Producers—Buyers Willing 
to Meet Quotations 


Wherever the recent reports of price- 
cutting in the rayon industry may em- 
anate, they apparently do not come from 
the producers themselves. A careful in- 
quiry among the chief rayon yarn firms 
during the last few days, revealed that 
the market was as firm as ever, with 
active buying all along the line. De- 
mand is steady without being sensa- 
tional, factors said, and buyers are meet- 
ing current prices quite willingly. Pro- 
ducers deprecated the reports of price- 
cutting, and pointed to their order-books 
to contradict these rumors. The market 
is in healthy condition, with no surplus 
production and a quick turnover on all 
yarns, especially subdued luster and de- 
lustered goods, it was stated. 

Broadsilk mills are buying confidently, 
and there is a tendency toward advance 
orders, factors said. One important 
rayon producer asserted that sales since 
the first of the year were far in advance 
of those for the same period last year. 

Demand from the knit goods trade 
has taken a spurt, due to spring produc- 
tion increases at the mills, it was stated. 
This is true of both hosiery and under- 
wear divisions, but mainly the latter. 











Viscose Process 



























Open bleached waste 
Open unbleached waste...... 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) .27-30c. 
Colored thread waste 
Colored clips 


Fila- 

Denier ments “A” ‘B’’ = ‘C”’ 
75 Be ere ae Shee 
80 gee gee A ed 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 Ms lah CIES tae 
125 Sai ele Aeon acs taatets 
125 ee ee ge (Ee 
150 24 1:50 841-45 = 861.35 
150 Me: Apatngs eaeniae douse, 
150 ee, Fae OSE eae 
Dee 6 ee eek aver 
170 Me Ns Os he es 
170 Rt Rites. Ohh. 
200 MM tags vos 


200 eae. ake i 

250 crate Woe re 

300 40-44 1.30 1.28 1.25 

ee 1 veer Rees eee 

 eiswa8., gaged -- abn 

OME hdd Abe sakes 
RO od ee, eee 


.38c 
_33-35c, 


RAYON 


An important factor in making for in- 
creased consumption of rayon in the 
underwear field is the growing market 
for men’s rayon garments. A number 
of new mills recently entered this field, 
and others already in the business, in- 
creased their output. Men’s rayon 
underwear demand is growing steadily, 
factors report. The yarn producers con- 
firmed this, and said that the men’s 
underwear trade is a market of real 
significance as regards yarn sales. 

Among the minor markets for rayon 
sales, attention is being directed to the 
ribbon industry. Since the fall, ribbon 
weavers have been buying more and 
more of the chemical fiber for produc- 
tion of medium-priced goods, it was 
stated. The ribbon demand on the rayon 
industry at present is small, but it is 
gradually increasing. Ribbon producers 
who were asked about the market for 
these numbers said rayon numbers were 
still difficult to sell, but that they found 
the opposition gradually declining. 





*Asheville, N. C. An order for 9,000 
squares of built-up asbestos roofing 
made by the Johns-Manville Corp., has 
been placed by the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, general contractors, 
for use on the new buildings of Ameri- 
can Enka Corp. at Asheville, N. C. 
Complete plans call for buildings, mainly 
of one-story type, to cover almost 75 
acres. Contract for the roofing was 
placed with the approval of Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


First Second 





Crepe Deniers 
in Good Demand 





Larger Interest in Hard Twists and 
in Rayon for Woman’s Socks 
—General Trade Gains 


PHILADELPHIA.—Sellers in this sec- 
tion report an active call from silk goods 
manufacturers for 100 denier, hard 
twisted, to go into crepes. A number 
of manufacturers up-state who had for- 
merly been using real silk exclusively 
have bought medium to good sized 
quantities of rayon during the last few 
weeks to go into crepes which are sell- 
ing actively in the goods markets. They 
are experiencing difficulty in securing 
large enough quantities from local pro- 
ducers to cover their goods orders or 
to permit them to make deliveries at the 
times specified. This is only one ex- 
ample of the trend of demand so far 
this year, new uses originating that were 
not present last year and which lead 
the trade to look for the largest con- 
sumption of rayon in this district of any 
year. 

Besides the demand for regular deniers 
during the last two weeks producers 
have reported an active call for 200 
denier, coming from manufacturers of 
women’s socks which are worn over the 
regular hosiery or else to. be worn with 
the upper portion of the limb bare. For- 
merly these socks have been made from 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Denier 66a so”? wis ig Denier a + oe “— 
ae — ae See See a sacs | ES SUc75- Sb: S14 
Brg tees) 50 2.75 2.50 ..... 140 1.60: 1.50 1.40 
re sim tn... | 150 1.50%. 1.45 1.35 
ee eas. RE Se) SA Sl.., 160 1.45% 1.40 1.30 
a a Cuprammonium Process 
Sts Many A 8 Na Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.60 1.35 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
1.75 1.35 60 45 5.73 180 135 2.30 
1.45 1:25 80 60 3.50 240 180 2 
1.50 1.25 100 75 3.22 300 225 2.23 
1.60-1.70 1.25-1. 30 120 90 2.90 
1.45 Pe A 
oo 1.30 Acetate Process 
a : sah eh come Denier Price Denier Price 
1.25 1.20 45 $3.00 120 $2. 30 
1.20 1.15" 55 3.00 150 1.90 
1.20 1.20 75 2.55 200 1.90 
1.25 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 


Rayon Waste Prices 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bleached tops............... . 65c. 
Unbleached tops............ . 60c. 
Bleached noils.............. .30-.35c. 
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Bleached garnets........... . 38-.45¢ 
Unbleached garnets... 32-.34c 
Colored garnets............. . 25-.28¢ 
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“EN KA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


CHD 


The consensus of opinion amongst manufacturers 
of Discrella-made articles: 


“They Sell More Easily and at Our Price” 
oe) 
U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., New York 


THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 


Inc., 
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CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


hag ASIAM, Inc. 


New Yerk 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


Whitehall 
8572-8389 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


Commission Winders of the Better Class 
Spooling, Coning, Tubing and Copping 
Silk, Rayon and Novelty Yarns 
Samples on Request 


Inquiries Answered Promptly 


Also Sell Direct RAYON in Any Denier 


on 
Spools, Cops, Tubes and Cones 
Either Dyed or Bleached 


T. L. DWYER & CO., Inc. 
Lewis Bldg., Main St. 
North Wales, Pa. 


Bell ’Phone 
North Wales 229 


SSCUUUEUHAUUUUAENEAEAUUUOUAEAAAUOUUUGAGUATOUEEUGAEAAOOUEEOEOU AOA ETEAGU OO TEEG UOTE A AAUO UU AEOH MOURA NAN 


TOPS : Standard Grades »>NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


RAYON 
TOP 
MAKERS 


a! 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


of Every Kind and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO., Paterson, N. J. 
Allentown Reed, Harness and Mill Supply Co. 


Allentown, Pa. 


CARD STAMPING. 
and REPEATING 
For All Textile Fabrics 


WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 
S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
; 2375, 
New York 2376 
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RAYON — Continued 





worsted or cotton. Rayon producers are 
catering more attentively to this de- 
mand, believing that it possesses fair 
possibilities for the increase in sales 
of their product. Other trades such as 
hosiery and underwear continue to buy 
in medium-sized quantities, business 
booked so far this year being con- 
siderably in excess of that up to this 
time last year, according to a ma- 
jority of producers here or their sales 
representatives. 


Knitters Are Busy 


Knitters up-state are busy, in many 
cases running overtime but they are 
operating on yarn that was contracted 
for two months ago and in instances 
where this is not the case they are buy- 
ing in hand-to-mouth manner, taking a 
few cases each week or as needed to 
cover new goods orders rather than 
placing rayon contracts in advance for 
future requirements. While a number 
have reported a less active call from 
this trade during the week others say 
they have sold as many contracts as dur- 
ing any week this year. Several state 
a number of their knitter customers are 
well covered with contracts for several 
weeks ahead and they do not look for 
additional business from them until the 
first of next month when it is expected 
they will place new contracts for their 
March and April needs. 


Weak Spots Removed 


There are no weak spots in the local 
market and when a bargain lot is sold 
at figures under the general level this in 
practically every instance calls for rayon 
that is lower in quality than domestic 
producers are selling. For a time late 
last year it was possible for manufac- 
turers to buy 300 denier, in foreign or 
domestic, at figures considerably under 
the market level, but this is not the case 
at present. It is apparent this weak 
spot has been corrected to a large de- 
gree and when low figures are reported 
at present in sales of this denier it means 
a lower quality is being used and not 
that the market is weak. Stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands, not only in this denier 
but in all others, are small and the 
situation from the producers’ standpoint 
is healthier than it has been for a num- 
ber of months. 


1929 Gains on 1928 


Indication that 1929 would greatly 
lead last year in sales is being witnessed 
in business placed so far this year which, 
according to local factors, is in excess 
of that placed until this date a year ago. 
Manufacturers who have been using 
rayon for a number of years are con- 
suming larger amounts this year than 
before and in addition so many new 
uses are being found for the synthetic 
product that demand is keeping abreast 
of production and ina number of deniers 
producers state they are unable to manu- 
facture sufficient quantities to care for 
current demand. 


Cornerstone Laid at Covington 
Plant of Industrial Rayon 


The laying of the cornerstone for 
Industrial Rayon Corp’s new $5,000,000 
plant at Covington, Va., on Feb. 1, was 
witnessed by members of the organiza- 
tion and a host of friends from the east- 
ern and southern sections of the United 
States. 

Special cars carried officials and 
guests from Cleveland. At White Sul- 
phur Springs they were joined by con- 
tingents from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New England and_ points 
South. A special train carried the party 
to Covington for the ceremonies, where 
they received a warm welcome from the 
city officials headed by Ben Moomaw, 
Secretary of the Covington Chamber 
of Commerce, and Garnet C. Sites, 
Mayor of Covington. 

President Hiram S. Rivitz, with Vice- 
President Fred C. Niederhauser and 
Samuel Ungerleider of the brokerage 
firm that bears his name, placed the cor- 
nerstone. The meeting was presided 
over by Colonel Dick Stokes. 

D. S. Mallory, treasurer of the com- 
pany, A. A. Murphy, sales manager, and 
Bruce Griffin, assistant sales manager, 
in charge of arrangements, received 
many compliments on the success of the 
event. 

Heating and ventilating equipment 
are now being installed in the new plant 
and Superintendent Lester R. Carrier 
predicts shipments of Industrial Pre- 
mier Rayon from Covington in July, 
well in advance of allotted schedule. 


Instructs Its Operatives In 
Uses for Rayon 


Instruction has been organized in 
rayon work for the Delaware Rayon 
Co. in New Castle, Del. Arrange- 
ments have been made for two classes, 
one of which is composed of super- 
visors and foremen, the other of oper- 
ators. The course is made up of several 
units composing knitting, weaving, con- 
verting and the manufacturing processes 
of rayon. 

The first unit consisting of rayon 
yarn as it is applied in weaving, has 
just been completed. J. A. Webster, 
assistant superintendent of the cloth 
making division of the Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa., was the instructor in 
charge of this unit. Mr. Webster 
brought out the various defects in 
rayon yarn and showed their effects on 
the handling of yarn in all the pro- 
cesses involved in weaving. The next 
unit consisting of rayon used in knit- 
ting will be given by Major Wm. R 
Baldwin of the Elk Mills. 

Arrangements for these classes were 
made by A. B. Anderson, State Super- 
visor for Trades and Industries, State 
Board for Vocational Education with 
L. H. Ryan, general manager cf the 
rayon company. 


a 
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Rayon Waste Quiet 


Demand Slackens, but Shortage 
Keeps Prices Firm 


The quiet market which prevailed in 
rayon waste of late continued through 
the current week. Demand has slack- 
ened perceptibly, but the shortage of 
waste kept prices firm. Rayon waste 
traders said the mills were buying con- 
siderable quantities of both bleached 
and unbleached, for late spring delivery. 

There is little prospect of any easing 
up of the situation, as regards supplies, 
it was stated. Rayon waste is still 
difficult to get. A few lots arrived this 
week from Europe, and were delivered 
at once, having been purchased months 
in advance. New York traders said that 
European waste was of little help to 
them in filling orders in the domestic 
market; European prices are too high, 
and American firms, except in a few 
outstanding cases, refuse to meet them, 
it was stated. 


Silk and Rayon Imports 


The data issued by the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., on 
imports of silk and rayon for December 
and for the year of 1928 follow in thou- 
sands, 000s omitted: 


Twelve 
De- Months Ended 
cember December 
1928 1927 1928 
oeraiiie { Lbs. 6,196 74,004 75,489 
— \ $= 30,970 390,365 367,997 
Silk w Lbs. 1,408 12,280 12,718 
Silk waste...... 4 $ 642 8'650 5°296 
Manufacturers, total... $ 2,748 42,234 41,297 
s 1k { Lbs. 30 873 622 
Spun silk......... ) 5 92 2,102 1,754 
Reend ail { Lbs. 269 3,526 3,447 
PSR ----+ > Oh Ae eee ee 
Pile fabri Lbs. 25 707 1,047 
ile fabrics....... { $ 169 4,596 7'579 
Silk wearing apparel $ 575 8,555 7,652 
Silk laces and embr'd’s.. $ 369 4,314 4,080 
Rayon, total........ .$ 1,738 18,728 15,500 
Yarn, waste and Lbs 2,070 18,535 15,590 
threads... ..... $ 1,404 14,303 11,310 
Other mftres. of rayon. . $ 333 4,424 4,189 





Malina Co. Opens New 
Philadelphia Offices 


Malina Co., 440 Lafayette St., New 
York, natural and converted rayon, has 
taken new offices in Philadelphia, being 
located at Mariners & Merchants Bldg., 
308 Chestnut St., where they occupy 
Room 522. Their Philadelphia repre- 
sentative is H. T. Nekervis who is in 
charge of these offices. 





American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga. With the cellulose acetate plant al- 
most ready for production the comple- 
tion of the viscose unit is being ener- 
getically pushed. Most of the roofing 
of the viscose shed has been completed. 
Grading is also about complete in the 
soda recovery building. The founda- 
tion for the alkali cellulose building 
ground floor and the floor slab have been 
poured and work’ has been started on 
the foundation for the shredders. The 
slab and Kalman finish have been placed 
in the storage room of this building. 
The slab has been completed on the 
ground floor of the spinning’ building 
and a sprinkling line has been erected 
under the ducts in the acetate shed. 
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Battery 


° 
+) “HURRICANE” 
ELECTRIC 
FORMS 
in 
Prominent 
Hosiery Mill 


Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosreERY MANUFACTURERS 





Fine Finish SELLS Fine Hosiery 


Manufacturers of America’s best silk hosiery— 
































CONRAD, McCALLUM, MERIT, PATERSON-MUTUAL and 
others—appreciate the sales value of a superb finish. That is 
why they use “HURRICANE” ELECTRIC Forms in their 
boarding rooms. 

Because of many distinctive features, “HURRICANE” ELECTRIC 
Forms produce a better finish than do any others. 

The four-point adjustable temperature control permits correct 
drying speed for any weight or style. 

Proportioned heating elements supply the heat where needed. 

The thin flat cross-section of the “HURRICANE” ELECTRIC 
Form makes the finished hosiery lie flat and smooth without 
wrinkles or air pockets. 

A swivel base permits the operator to inspect both sides of the 
hosiery, and to sponge or spray ingrain hose. 


The forms are made to your own specifications so that a dis- = > » 
tinct style can be maintained. Ss 


OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


Also LOOP DRYERS for Piece Goods. 
AUTOMATIC DRYERS for Yarn. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. NEW YORK OFFICE 


Southern Agents: New England Office: Canadian Agent: ° 
Carolina Specialty Co., 53 State St., ). M. Cudlip, 267 Fifth Avenue 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. Hamilton, Ont. 


JAPAN OFFICE 


Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 












RAYON 
CONDITIONING OIL 


we conditioned rayon 
is half the battle when 
the knitting and weaving 
stage is reached. Does your 
rayon measure up? 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


STEELE CELLU CUCU 





PU 
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‘WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 










Fanco Rayon Conditioning 
Oil comes of a practical know- 
ledge of rayon preparation. A 
host of mill men are obtaining 
consistently satisfactory re- 
sults through its usage. 


Let us quote you. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





**’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Recommenéced for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Good Demand 
Cheers Spinners 





Broadsilk Trade Buying Spun Silk 
Actively, Prices Firm, Factors 
Say 


The activity now prevalent in the 
silk industry was reflected in the spun 
silk field last week, and spinners were 
in high good humor. After a slow 
January, business has picked up very 
well, they said; during the last three 
weeks, orders from all branches of the 
industry have been coming in at a good 
pace. Last week was particularly good. 

The market did not veer either to 
the seller or the buyer, but maintained 
a balance, with prices steady and de- 
liveries prompt. Spinners entered the 
current rush of business with a sur- 
plus of stocks, which has enabled them 
to keep up with a persistent influx of 
orders. Now, however, stocks are low, 
and if the current demand continues, 
deliveries may lag behind, it was 
stated. 

The bulk of business last week came 
from the broadsilk trade. Rapid turn- 
over on spring prints has stimulated 
these mills to increase their output, with 
the result that spinners are being 
pressed for early deliveries of yarn. 
According to the spinners, most of their 
broadsilk orders come from _ firms 
specializing in novelty fabrics. 

The hosiery demand has slackened, 
it was stated, but the wool and worsted 
sales are steady. A revival of hosiery 
demand is looked for about the first 
of March, when production of summer 
numbers is expected to assume big 
proportions. 


Silk Exchange Elects Two 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange has approved 
the election to membership of Sigfried 
Mayer, president of the Alpha Silk Co., 






Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
Japan organrine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 
Japar crepe, 3 thd. gran XX in bobbins. .... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... .. 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. ial 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. . 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX.. 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G le 

Hosiery tram, ep. crack XX..............-. 
Hosiery tram, crack XX..........0ceeeceee 
Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Yarns 


Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


SOFB sc ccccess 
62/1 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 


and Dudley-Brown Harde, of Harde & 
Sharp, both of New York. The board 
has also granted trading privileges to 
the Duplan Silk Corp. and designated 
the Bankers Trust Co. as margin de- 
pository. 

Charles Muller has been made a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Exchange in place of Douglass Walker, 
who resigned to become director of the 
Intelligence Bureau, and George A. Post 
has succeeded Mr. Walker as chairman 
of the Committee on Information and 
Statistics. 





Thrown Silk Quiet 





Broadgoods and Hosiery Demand 
Abates, but Prices Hold Firm 


The thrown silk market continues 
quiet, with prices firm and traders gen- 
erally confident. Broadsilk mills were 
the principal purchasers during the 
week, and these orders were not too 
numerous, throwsters said. The broad- 
silk trade is consuming thrown silk at 
a swift pace, and supplies are low, in 
the opinion of several leading thrown 
silk factors ; these executives looked for 
some active buying from the broadsilk 
mills within two weeks. 

The general slackening in the call 
for thrown yarns also affected the hos- 
iery demand, which hitherto this sea- 
son has been steady and _ active. 
Hosiers placed but few orders during 
the week, these being mostly for late 
spring delivery. 

Despite the lull, the thrown silk mar- 
ket appeared to be in satisfactory con- 
dition. There was little quibbling over 
prices, and quotations held steady all 
week. Throwsters said the situation 
was good. They have a small surplus 
on hand, which they expect will be 
cleared when broadsilk mills begin buy- 
ing again. The thrown silk mills are 


mostly on full time, but there is little 
night work. Factors told of a general 
effort to avoid overproduction of yarns. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
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Quiet Week in 
Raw Silk Market 


Holidays Cut Down Buying, but 
Prices Held Firm—Hosiery 
Call Good 


A sharp decline in buyer interest, 
which cut orders approximately to one- 
half of what they had been last week, 
was noted in raw silk market during the 
current week, but it failed to have any 
sympathetic effect on prices. Quota- 
tions continued firm, and futures even 
inclined upward. March, April and 
May contracts played between $4.95 and 
$5.00, but ended the week as they be- 
gan it—at $4.98. All the distant fu- 
tures went up, one and two cents. The 
week’s trading represented a turnover 
of approximately $917,700, as compared 
to $1,852,025 the week previous. 

The decline in trading, of course, was 
attributable to the short week, as Lin- 
coln’s Birthday was generally observed. 
Another factor which served to slacken 
business was the observance of new 
year holidays in China. 

Following Lincoln’s Birthday, the 
New York market became quite active, 
and a good quantity of business was 
written ; the market on the whole, closed 
the week in good shape. Active sales 
in the broadsilk field encouraged these 
mills to buy steadily, and there was 
little haggling about prices. 

Hosiery demand also was firm. Ho- 
siers placed a number of fair-sized con- 
tracts for high grade Japan and China 
raws during the week, traders reported ; 
these orders were all advance, and in 
some cases the deliveries extended up 
to the advent of the new crop. 








Elite Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
bought out the McLane Silk Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. Raymond Fogelman and Sam- 
uel Katz are the new owners, who will 
produce crepe, satin crepe and georgette. 
The weaving department has already 
been organized. 


Raw Silk Raw Silk Exchange 
(60 day basis) Close. Forthe Week Close Net 
33 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$5.45 Month Feb. 13 High Low Feb.18 Che. 
65 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 *3-30 «February... 7 3.88 3 2 +.01 
35 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.... 5.20 March 498 4.99 4.95 4 98 
‘15 Japan filature, XX, 13/15......... 5.124  March..... ca. tm ca 1s 
35 Japan filature, best X, 13/15... . 5.074 April. 5 > % Siee oS" 
55 Japan filature, rate ntdcawes 5.05 May....... 98 498 4:95 4.97 4" 6i 
'10 Canton filature, new style, 14/16... 4.35 June....... - 96 Sea aeeee (4:6 
30 Canton filature, new style 20/22... 4.15 July....... 4.91 . . . “02 
00 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon... . 2.00 August.. 4.87 4.90 4.86 4.89 +.0 
90 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22......... 5.30 September.. 4.87 4.88 4.86 4.88 +.01 
~' 2 tee Bore ey Feb. 13°to Feb. 18—Total contracts, 276; Total 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22........... 5.223 number of bales, 1,380; total approximate value, 
ck (Yellow) 0/24 ira iaines 5.20 $917,700 
Crack (White) 20/22.............. 5.173 
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AT LAST 


—— See Also — | 4s > A Real Moth Destroyer 


——CATALOG—— and Preventive 
EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


Line at Side NO RIDDANCE~—NO PAY 


Actual Size - 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROACH DOOM cone eaten faxrus RAT DOOM 


— 





The two types of Burr Pickers made by us are denoted as the 


‘*‘Multiplex’’ and the ‘‘Duplex’’ 


The Multiplex Burr Picker is used for burr removal from 
scoured wools not exceeding three inch staple. The Duplex Burr 
Picker is indicated for burring wools of longer staple. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 
of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 


of our Business 


Our Burr Pickers are evolved from an experience in building 
these machines of more than fifty years. Ask any carder or 
woolen mill superintendent to express his opinion of these 
machines. Learn of the quality of work done by the Multiplex 
machine on worsted card burr waste. 


We are also builders of Mixing Pickers, Cone Willows, and 
Automatic Feeds. 


Catalog No. 116 describes our Burr Pickers and Mixing Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


R. C. Jefferson Co. Graniteville, 
640 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Dist. Rep. MASS. 


Reading Company Sidings 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY | 



















Signode Strapping 


for Textile Shipments WOOL CARBONIZING 





Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


NOILS DEPITCHED 
Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 


James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mgr. = 









This bale rep- 


resents the saf- 









Ask for facts 
and figures on 
savings made 
by other mills. 


est, cheapest 
type of ship- 


ment. 












LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U. S. A. At your service. 


lll 


=| 


Signode Tensional Steel Strapping is steadily growing in 
use by Textile Mills for all types of shipments including 
bales, boxes, cartons, crates, etc. The strap is strong, uni- 
form and does not stretch. The Seals form a perfect lock 
for complete protection. Of equal importance is the re- 
markable speed and ease of application. 







M. Salter & Sons 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS Domestic 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. Mills at Saugus, Mass. 


We wiil gladly demonstrate without the slightest 
obligation or send catalog No. 15 if you prefer. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 M. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Canad war” a ae “ Toronto, Ontari 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 
forms of nailed strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, 
ete. Write for general catalog. 






Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Card Clothing Napper Clothing 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Reworked Wools 
Quiet and Firm 


Strong Situation in Old Rags— 
Steady Imports of Good Ma- 
terial—Mill Wastes Slow 


Boston.—The wool substitute market 
has slowed down a little. The impres- 
sion prevails that mill supplies of re- 
covered materials are on the low side 
and that a similar position prevails in 
rag stocks of reworked wool plants. 
Prices on both rags and recovered ma- 
terials are very firm. 

There is the usual daily shift of in- 
terest from one stock to another and in 
the aggregate a fair amount of business 
is being done. Mixed rags are not 
showing any easier trend and as they are 
firm to strong they are creating a more 
stable situation for grading and mer- 
chandising operations. 

The general situation seems moder- 
ately bullish. Overcoatings are going 
well and for the virgin wools used in 
their construction there is a good call at 
firm prices. As a matter of market 
gossip it is said that some manufacturers 


(Continued on page 103) 














Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 














Wine-delaine. .. =... sissee'ees oe -45 +$0.4 
Fine clothing................. ~" 38 _ 39 
NE was aelbwaeilx SOAR os -51=- .52 
es Gitvistancn cietectaiorereceek oie ose =~ 
ERE Re AR -54—- .55 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern, 12 mio?...... 02.0005 1.07 - 1.08 
Southern, 12 mo........:..... ee 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

Fine CME iiwice ckgseWowaas 1.08 - 1.10 





ee 


Pulled—Eastern 





















(Scoured Basis) 
MIS a Xe okechis aac s waa ee wie 1.10 = 1,12 
$d Reiiawikn natn agieetees % “— - Le 
a ics wanes Chale chante .93 - 
SN oii sin ovis <-bamtaeedos .86 - .88 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
TIN os iis wins ane pate eos 1.10 - 1.12 
Staple fine 4 bld.............. 1.07 - 1.08 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.05 - 1.07 
ate nae prnaigeal hee aoa 1.05 - 1.07 
MES ciieeatungkecse ieee’ .98 - 1.00 
Mohair—Domestic 
SU ONO ees kk oa ccwnak 55 - .60 


Best combing 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 





Growth and Use 


of Wool in U. S. 





Increased Consumption Trend May Be Checked 
Either by Higher Tariff or Falling World Market 


Boston. 

HE future of wool values is a prob- 

lem of first magnitude to wool 
sellers and manufacturers the world 
over. The Bradford market is leaning 
to the opinion that too much reliance 
can be placed on what is spoken of as a 
“Strong statistical position.” Twelve 
months ago the statistical position was 
very impressive and by the time English 
importers had struggled for and taken 
possession of the greater part of the 
overseas production there was some- 
what of a collapse in values. 

Advices from England state that 
nothing has occurred in the primary 
markets or in London recently to stimu- 
late business. Any sign of weakening 
in the wool market, and there have been 
such signs recently, encourages the be- 
lief that the hardening tendency seen 
earlier in the year was due to a tem- 
porary shortage of supplies. There is 
reason to believe that there has been a 
certain amount of speculative buying by 


WOOL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average........... 47 - .52 
Cape Brats te hatin er -48- .50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Scoured basis— 
Canadian: 
Alberta F & F medium....... 1.06 - 1.08 
pe: Nominal 
Super 12 months.......... .93 - .98 
Super 10-12 months....... .90 - .92 
Australian: Nominal 
ae = - 1.12 


. 80 





rar) oa 36 ¢ oe onde no's .47 - .48 
sss .47 - .48 
.46- .47 

Buenos Aires: 

ess vein cere 96 = 35 
es ES s oie ao ease neha .32- .33 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. !......... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece......... .25- .26 
Geeohwen e008 t.......ccccese .27 - .28 

RSs had aisle 4 eed 5 bes 5:6 .254- .26 

Scotch black face............. «ae = 45ae 

East India: Kandahar......... .36- .38 

ER eer ca ba ew nae wae -41- .43 

Me ind edie a dn ite, ow eiasee eS we -41- 43 


Re 


British and Continental operators in the 
primary markets and already quantities 
of wool bought in South America by 
the Continent have been re-offered to 
British users. 

In some quarters doubts are enter- 
tained as to whether or not the high 
level of values can be sustained later 
on when a larger proportion of the cur- 
rent clips has been moved from the pri- 
mary markets to the consuming centers. 
In the English market there is a general 
reluctance of users to enter into unneces- 
sary commitments on present basis of 
values. The time is fast approaching 
when big quantities of Australasian and 
other wools will be arriving. 

Wool growers in the United States 
have come out in the open and named 
36-40c. clean content as the rate that 
foreign wools ought to pay in order that 
domestic growers may have adequate 
protection from foreign growers. In 


the low crossbred wools 44s and below 
growers are willing apparently to assent 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
La 
Fine RE daa attends’ $1.23 -$1.26 
No idcw eric etree 1.07 = 1.10 
Thread White Worsted— 
Is oUt oela ve oem oaacarnee 9 - .93 
Neer yak Racine: wiecw 4 83 - .85 
te Ome wee ened o%a ee 
Re Se ee 63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Oa eco ccc vores -48- .52 
4 blood, two-ply............ 40 - .43 
{ blood, two-ply............ 3—- .7 
blood, two -ply............ .28- .32 
Card— 
WU WS cc cadicievidencetc <a = Se 


Medium white 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 


Merinos— 
SINR ian 6 dwise sc cmos oa? 093 
SSS osc caren pwn wae -05 - .06 
IG os cade rad ees .19 = .20 
Serges— 
S's cia he vn ea Walden ate 12 = .12} 
EE i cc8 Cacwade wre Saka 10- .11 
Rags paevaduascewede ne 15- .16 
Knit— 
ING i dik dna sake, ta eae -44- 145 
ME sob ites cuulceain .20- .21 
SN ONIN <6 nc oo'wenntce 25 = .26 
Worsteds— 
MG .cccaen dese teehee 07 .08 
A er or ere ll = .Ul 
bicesek Mates atte we éetaa 0 11} 
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The KING & GERBER JIGGER 
for SILK and RAYON 








u..t for dyeing and bleach- 
ing either light or heavy 
fabrics. Belt or motor driven 
Equipped with ball bearings 
throughout 
















Through rigid adherence to a policy of quality and care- 
ful workmanship, the King & Gerber Company has earned 
and maintained the good will of textile men for more than 
forty years. Our knowledge and experience, as specialists 
in building Silk Dyeing and Finishing machinery, is 
available to you without any obligation. 


KING & GERBER CO. 


123-127 Montgomery St. 
Paterson, N. J. 





—— See cliso 
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Rome Machines Protect 
Your Hosiery 


Rome Dyeing Machines are bul- 
warks of protection for your hos- 
iery. Take the Monel Rotary for 
instance. Made of Monel Metal 
—yes—but in addition the perfora- 
tions of the shell are embossed to 
prevent roughage. Nothing is left 
undone for the every minute pro- 
tection of the delicate hosiery 
fabrics. 





Use Rome Machines for years of 
safe speedy dyeing. We 
offer both rotary and 
paddle types. Get theg 
full story. Write to- 
day. 


ROME MACHINE 


& FOUNDRY CoO. 
Rome, Ga. 


ROME 
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DYEING 
MACHINES 
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wit 


Machines 
for 

Dyeing, 

Chroming 


Stripping 
Carbonizing 
Bleaching 


Neutralizing 
and 
Finishing 
Mercerized 
Yarn. 


ALL LO 






Of Proven Type—Newer Design 


Aftertreating 


For treatment 


RAGS, NOILS, SHODDY, 


TAPES, 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





h Distinctive Features 





of 
OSE AND RAW STOCKS, 


SKEIN YARNS, 
BRAIDS, LACES 






Inc. 1914 


Valetta and Coral Sts. 











Greensb 
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The Makenworth Co., 


ORIGINAL 


Te Cay tdi 07 


DOE CUS 


_— 
Se al 


Motor or Belt Driven 


32° - 40'- 48°- 60°- 72" dia 


ARMAND 


(a Tae les 


Baer ti rh hed 


OTT TL) 
360 N.Michigan Ave 
we lie, 


AGENTS 


Laundry Mach. & Textile Co., 
oro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
—— See cllso 
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WOOL — Continued 





to a lowering of the duty from 3lc. to 
24c. On the other hand manufacturers 
of carpets and rugs are asking that the 
duty on these low wools be removed en- 
tirely and that they be allowed to come 
into the country duty free for the pur- 
poses of carpet manufacturing, with the 
proviso that if used for clothing pur- 
poses they pay somewhere near the duty 
named by growing interests. 

There was a request also that camel 
hair which now pays a duty of 12c. a 
pound in the grease be allowed free 
entry into the United States. The above 
considerations apply to the modification 
of the tariff as based upon clean con- 
tent provisions but the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers Association have put in 
a strong case for the duties to be placed 
upon an ad valorem basis. 

Consumption of domestic wools though 
steadily increasing since the passage of 
the Fordney-Macomber Tariff Act has 
not yet caught up with the increased 
production seen during the last three or 
four years. For the last three years 
there has been approximately 150 
million pounds more wool produced in 
the United States than has passed 
through the domestic mills. This esti- 
mate is based upon government figures 
which cover about 85% of the mills in 
the country and an additional 15% 
added to the total. Whether or not the 
mills will continue to utilize larger 
amounts of domestic-grown wool will 
depend much upon the price at which it 
is obtainable. 

A strong upward revision of the tariff 
on wool, plainly intended to lift domestic 
wool prices for the benefit of the grower, 
may and probably will check increasing 
use of the domestic material. Especially 
will this be true if the Australasian, 
Cape and South American markets 
should decline sharply during the next 
few months. The table herewith shows 
the statistical situation approximately: 


Production of Consumption of 


Domestic Domestic 
1928 ....351,013,000 307,310,000 
1927 ....332,014,000 302,475,000 
1926 ....310,576,000 236,100,000 
Three year 
total ...993,603,000 845,785,000 


The figures as given above cover both 
shorn and pulled wools. 





Wool Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 101) 


who have been buying rags and “shoddy” 
are now purchasing low priced wool in- 
stead. If there were any low priced 
wool which could be substituted for ma- 
terials made from rags and clips they 
might possibly undertake such an opera- 
tion, but where are the low priced wools 
and where are they to be found? 

The mill waste market last week was 
quiet but a fairly good tone was main- 
tained and as there are no excessive 
stocks of good worsted materials, the 
situation seems not without promise. As 


orders continue to be placed in the goods 
market this will in time be reflected in 
larger mill purchasing of necessary 
waste material. As noted previously, 
wool growers are asking for higher 
duties on mill wastes, their intention 
being so far as possible to shut out these 
relatively cheap materials, thereby forc- 
ing a larger consumption of domestic 
grown wool. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation in their brief asked 
that the duty on lap waste and similar 
material be increased from 3lc. to 40c.; 
on garnetted wastes from 24c. to 30c.; 
on thread wastes from 1l6c. to 20c. 


Wool Situation 
Puzzles Trade 


Dealers Trying to Hold Prices Down 
Until Contracts Are Placed 
with Growers 





PHILADELPHIA. — At this particular 
time it is difficult for an unbiased ob- 
server to secure a true picture of the 
wool market. There is little actual 
business being done and the market is 
occupied with movements on the part of 
manufacturers, dealers and growers to 
either raise or lower ideas on the mar- 
ket as their own viewpoints require. 

Growers in most instances are hold- 
ing their clips firmly, looking for aid 
from Congress in the way of a higher 
tariff which they believe will result in 
securing more for their 1929 clip. 
Dealers and manufacturers are more 
concerned in securing lower levels for 
the raw material and there are signs 
the latter are having their way for the 
time being, the market being nominally 
unchanged but actually lower. 

There has been a general refusal on 
the part of dealers to contract before 
March 1 this year and this has been 
followed by the largest concerns in the 
country nothwithstanding the fact one 
large Boston house has made arrange- 
ments in the West to make certain they 
obtain a number of the especially desir- 
able clips. Whether this postponing of 
contracting will result in lower prices 
this year remains to be seen when busi- 
ness does start, but the trade believes 
it is now possible to buy for less money 
in the West as a result of it. 

A fairly general movement seems to 
be evident among dealers to force prices 
lower before they go out into the 
country and to do this they have been 
willing to make concessions in the east- 
ern markets. Bargains are now avail- 
able to spinners and manufacturers who 
are willing to take on fair sized lines 
at this time but it is interesting to note 
that little business has been done at 
the cheap prices. Spinners and manu- 
facturers in this section seem to have 
sufficient wool for their needs for the 
next few weeks and they are not will- 
ing to buy in advance of these. There 
is a total absence of speculation among 
them and dealers. 
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Uncertainty Appears in Wool 





Slack Buying and Low Bids Affect 
Market Situation 


Boston.—The wool market is main- 
taining a fairly steady level of prices. 
Dealers are not allowing the limited 
business available to unduly force con- 
cessions. They believe that further 
demand from the goods market will 
easily take care of all the wool now 
available. The lack of warmth shown 
by manufacturers in their market shop- 
ping is having little effect. Mills con- 
tinue to show interest in desirable 
wools. 

A substantial quantity of the finer 
grades of domestic wool has been sold 
on Summer Street since the first of the 
year and it is said that the large Texas 
accumulation has been reduced by pur- 
chases of approximately four million 
pounds. Mill buyers are not at the 
moment displaying any very keen in- 
terest but nevertheless lose no oppor- 
tunity of taking off the market any 
good wool when price concessions can 
be secured. 

In woolen wools a larger volume of 
business is being done in fine scoured 
domestic and more could be done in 
medium scoured domestic if supplies 
were available. There is a moderate 
trade in the finer grades of pulled wool 
at steady prices. Consumption of do- 
mestic pulled wools has been very 
steady for the past four years. The 
fine, 4 blood and # blood grades all 
show a decided grain in consumption 
over 1926 utilization as the following 
table shows: 


1928 1926 
Ua os cin tion cee a 4,197,000 2,781,000 
RE ie casita seeded 5,400,000 3,670,000 
i Sa ere 6,450,000 4,844,000 


The course of prices in the wool 
market seems rather uncertain at this 
time. There are several factors to be 
taken into account, such as an easing 
off in the foreign markets, a good 
supply of wool available on Summer 
Street and decreasing consumption by 
the domestic mills. The normal reac- 
tion to these factors in conjunction 
would seem to indicate a_ likelihood 
that Summer Street will have more of 
a difficult time during the next few 
weeks in maintaining prices. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York for the week ended 
Feb. 16, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
Feb. 16 1929 1928 
Domestic........... | 500,000 9,642,000 10,200,000 
WOES. cccccancs 3,297,000 25,376,000 17,100,000 
Occ cksucceis 3,797,000 35,018,000 27,300,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston............. 3,297,000 25,376,000 17,100,000 
Philadelphia....... 2,043,000 15,729,000 8,700,000 
NOW FORE. ccckncss 1,630,000 11,089,000 9,900,000 

POMS. ose caine's 6,970,000 52,194,000 35,700,000 
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A New National Direct Brown 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
is a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
brown shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to alkali, perspiration and sea water, and 
good fastness to washing. Very good level- 
ling and penetrating properties, together with 
good solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to cotton 
and rayon in all types of machines. 


This dye also yields very pleasing browns of 
good fastness properties on silk, and on 
account of its good dischargeability with 
hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the Print- 
ing Trade. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 











Chrome Bottom 


Desirable for 


for Loose Wool 


Dyeing Fiber 


to Be Used in Heavy W oolens 


HERE is a certain magic about the 
connection of the word “chrome” 
with textile dyeing processes, the cur- 
rent opinion being that where some ot 
the salts of chromium are used in com- 
bination with various dyes, only fast 
and stable results are obtained. This 
Opinion is good to some extent, but it 
does not imply that the promiscuous 
addition of chrome to any dyebath will 
work magic with the dye. Only some 
dyes are suitable for use with chrome, 
and these dyes should be selected with 
care as to their ultimate properties. 
There are three general methods in 
common use for dyeing loose wool; viz., 
the chrome-bottom method, in which 
wool is first mordanted and then after- 
wards dyed in a separate bath; the 
ortho-chrome method, in which the wool 
is both chromed and dyed at the same 


time; and the after-chrome method, in 
which the chroming immediately follows 
the dyeing, and in the same bath. The 
chrome-bottom method is the oldest 
and best known, having been developed 


from the old and original alizarine 
method, and is the method here de- 
scribed in detail. 

Scouring 


The wool is well scoured and rinsed 
free and clean from all natural grease, 
suint, and soap. The scouring operation 
is about as follows: three bowls are 


commonly employed; in the first bowl 
the soap solution is made up with about 
34 to 5 lbs. of soap for each 100 gals. of 
water, according to the “pitchiness” of 
the wool, and strengthened with a 2° 
Tw. solution of sodium monohydrate 
The temperature is 


(not caustic ash). 


maintained at about 120° 125° 
F., and not over. The second 
bowl is charged with a soap solution 
only. About 150 lbs. of soap is used, 
and the temperature is again kept at 
about 120° F.. The third bowl is 
charged with water only, the tempera- 
ture being kept at 115° F. Of 
course, if the grade of the wool being 
scoured is low, the temperature may 
be slightly raised, but for fine grades 
close attention should be paid to tem- 
peratures. 


to 


Mordanting 


After being scoured, the wool is 
ready for dyeing, and is then entered 
into a bath charged with bichromate 
of potassium or of sodium and a suit- 
able amount of argols, the quantities 
depending upon the depth of shade de- 
sired. For batches of 100 lbs. of wool, 
the quantities will be about as follows: 


Light Medium Heavy 
Shades Shades Shades 
Bichromate 1 Ib. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 
eee 1 Ib. 24 lbs. 3 lbs. 


The boiling continues for about 1 to 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum sulp. com......... 1.40 - 1.60 
Alum, ammonia lmp -034— .033 

MT sos baw se c.ace Pa. Cee 

eS eee ae .03 — .03% 
Ammoniac, sal. white gr., dom.. .044- .05 
Bleach powder, per 100 Ib. 

IR ca nkGcsscen boke oan ves 2.00 - 2.60 
Se re -053- .06 
Chlorine, liq. cylinders........ -044-— .083 

MIs 0555 od cnerwny saa .03 - .04) 
CEO. 4 cnc ca een csce 13.00 -18.00 
Epsom salts, 100 Ib........... 1.75 - 1.90 
Glauber salts, 100 Ib......... ase= LY 
Hydrosulphite cone........... 2 2 
Lead—Brown acetate......... -12= .124 

White (crystals)........... -13- .14 
Time, aeotate, 100 Th... ccc ce cece - 4.00 
Potassium—bichromate....... .08%- .09 

Permangan, tech........... 15—- .16 
Sodium acetate.............. -054- .06 

I nn on oe o sik Vane wo .07 — .07} 

Bisulphite, 35%............ 1.50 = 1.75 

RES eee .07}- .082 

WRND, 2 vccseec cece .033- .04 

Prussiate, yellow........... w= <2 

Sulphide, 60% fused........ 033- .04 

30% crystals............ 02i- .02} 
Tin—oryatals.......cccccccee SIG. bose 

Bichloride, 50 deg.......... 9 Re 6 ase 

PR EN kos wet cusnenae pss 604 
BN WSs osc dg Sec evas ehaee 09 - .11 

Acids 

Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib........ 3.63 - 3.88 
CRAIG OFPREBIB. 00 cccccccccce 46 - .47 
oo eee a= 
Rs Wk 6 ais ed pra, ace'nio'e wa -05 - .06} 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 Ib. in 5 

oi ano oad «co Ue 5. dis 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100lb.. 5.00 - 6.75 
RPM it's, init Gliese epuiike e -Il = .123 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in 

EES ie ae Bae 6K 

NINES Sg ccauisee sce pekeaa -38- .39 

j Alkalies 

i 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg....... .023- .034 
Potash, caroonate, 80-85%.... 054- .063 

Caustic, 88-92%........... .074- .073 
Soda ash, 58% light.......... 1.37 - 2.44 

Contract, 100 1b. .......... 1.32 = 1.55 

Bicarb. per 100 Ib.......... 2.00 - 2.50 

Caustic, 76% per 100 Jb.... 4.15 - 4.30 

Contract, 100 Ib. .......05% ee 

UE. WN cb icc 5s ecccas 1.00 - 1.25 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 








Fustic: crystals.............. .18 eae 
mee ee .08 - .10 
Hematine, crystals........... -14- .18 
a ext.—51 deg........ -ll- 15 
Indigo—Madras............. Da 66a 
Logwood extract, lq. 51 deg... 07 - .08% 
Osage orange, extract, 5! deg.. 07 - .073 
Quercitron extract, 5! deg..... 054- .06 
Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. 054- .063 
Extract, stainless........... -10- .11 
Tannic acid, tech............ 35 - 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha napthylamine.......... .32-— .34 
IN so cray civ. canto. s 40 <i oe We 
NES iiets aw auch solos ige a .24- .25 
Beta naphthol sublimed....... .55—- .60 
MINE araas cok 00 s-aeees > eee 
Dimethylaniline.............. -27 - .28 
PAPAnIGPAOINS..... 0.60005 ccc Ee Mccoks 
Oils and Soaps 
CO OL IG Bicec ek covecs 12k . 134 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....... 1.35 — 1.50 
ae i ha btw mend 6 aia. aS a wie ae 
eee .09 = .103 
Stearic acid double pressed... . 18 - 183 
Turkey red oil, 50%.......... .09 - 11 
MI io viele aes sinaecwe pa 4st 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Dextrine-potato.............. .08 - .09 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.......... 4.77 -— 4.97 
Gum, British, 100 Ib 5.02 - 5.22 
oars kin ob 00's 060-60 .044- 054 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.......... 4.12 = 4.32 
.06 — .063 
09 - .10 
-.064- .10 
-03}- .054 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)............. .28 = .52 
as Sars See Pe sane) aoe 
Blue sky, ordinary......... -45=- .90 
sc oa ccccccces .60 - 1.20 
NS eee Te Mrbaces 
Bine, SoeMiNe....2.. 60000 Ree Mic cwe's 
TS a veo b cbasese son .40- .60 
Ee eva wes oeeiees .70- .90 
Brown, CongoG........... see naceds 
Brown, Congo R........... eee 
WL DEALS calvicwndsev'en .60- .90 
RNR a5 ace eis oA ee 65 - .90 


Direct Colors—Continued 





Se 5s cose seen JO Wacdae 
Oranes, Fast ......ccvccoce is 
ree .80- .90 
pO ee -40- .50 
Benzo purpurine, 4 B....... .40 = .60 
Scarlet, 4 BA ak WR ae as 
Scarlet, 4 BS VE Re canes 
Scarlet, Diamine B......... Coes heass 
NOME Melia ok oc airs ocala swore era 1.10 = 1.20 
Yellow chrysophenine...... .50 - 1.50 

Developing Colors— 
| ene .40- .60 
Orange, developed.......... SE Svntoas 
NN og a ine areas 1.00 = 1.15 
So re RR ncee 
he ee Site Meneses 
Sulphur Colors— 
BN fai coco ecnniedeween as .20- .3) 
MOE so wdivcweesvelnes -50- .60 
WD ois as uan wedge eeauae .37 - .60 
NS a ae Sais an Konigdiaw és .85 -— 1.50 
pO eee .45 - 1.40 
Basic Colors— 
RUINS 5. xc ngw dh aceneean .90 — 1.30 
DEORE HOWE. occ cccees .50- .60 
rere 40 - .65 
Fuschine crystals........... 1.50 — 1.75 
Malachite green............ Rowe Ma cereus 
Methylene blue............ 1.00 - 1.40 
Methyl violet: ......ccecece .90 - 1.15 
Rhodamine B, excone....... 5.00 — 6.00 
eS ea 1.45 - 1.60 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.......... .47 - .60 
Napthlamine black, 4 B..... -50- .55 
DE ONO. 65.0 es cdcee see 3.25 -— 3.50 
SE eee 3.00 — 3.75 
bag A eee Se Pevasias 
Rescorcin brown........... .80- .90 
Guinea green.............. 1.00 - 2.20 
oo |. eee .84 - 1.70 
RR a sa ala kc cwanae ra ee 
Acid fuchsine...........0+. .80- .90 
Crocein searlet............- 1.15 = 1.90 
Psa ew renewed sees .50-— .65 
SO oo ici w aks. ae wee 1.35 - 1.40 
¥. ight yellow, 2G........ RSP awe 
Chrome Colors— 
pO ee sf Aye 
Chrome blue black......... eS 
Chrome brown............. .60 - 1.80 
Chrome green.......-..0- .75 = 1.50 
Chrome yellow............. . 5 = 1.10 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste....... -tSe= .17 
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ARKANSAS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of 
Textile Chemicals 







ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS and SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL and COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 












CRE ee a a0 ze ar ara 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Lau ndry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 








Crystal Clear 


Silicate of Soda for silk weighting 
is required to be crystal clear. 
Look into “Star” Brand, the mod- 
ern clarified textile silicate. Its 
STAR manufacture is under constant 


BRAND 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO 


Established 1831 
a i aN SL REERES 





uniform control. 
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| FOR FINISHING 
| Th 





—— 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9912% 
pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 
















CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 
Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 





| Textile Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


| FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 


| FOR DYEING 


More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 


| FOR MERCERIZING 


Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 


in fluid mixing are produced which penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 79 Wall St., New York City 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. 


| 
| 





NOTTINGHAM CURD 


Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
RED OIL OLIVE OIL 
FLAKE SOAPS 


Wn 
Palm a AR 











Olive SOAP or Bars \. 


Soap Powder For Mill Floors NY 
Let Us Supply You 









Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 
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DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





14 hrs. After mordanting, the wool is 
well rinsed to insure the complete re- 
moval of all bichromate, any of 
which carried unintentionally into the 
dyebath is liable to be the direct cause 
of some of the shades having a tend- 
ency to crock. After the mordanting 
is completed, the wool is ready for the 
dyebath. 


Dyeing 


The dyebath is prepared with dyes 
adapted to the process, and these are 
mostly made soluble by being first dis- 
solved in from 2 to 5 lbs. of 28% acetic 
acid, while heavy shades may require as 
much as 10 Ibs. of acetic acid. 

Dyeing begins at from 110° to 
120° F., slowly increasing the tem- 
perature to the boil, and boiling is 
continued for 1 to 14 hrs., the dyebath 
being exhausted if necessary with a fur- 
ther quantity of acetic acid. This is 
followed by rinsing and drying. 

For full, heavy shades on wool, to be 
afterwards spun into woolen yarns for 
various lines of heavy clothing, this 
dyeing process offers advantages not 
shared by other processes, and is worthy 
of the careful consideration of dyers en- 
gaged in this class of work, especially 
where fastness to light and weather are 
features to be desired. As a rule, 
bright shades are not sought by this 
process, but shades that are sombre and 
dull, shades well adapted for overcoat- 
ings, winter suitings, etc. 

The range of dyes adapted to this 
process is somewhat limited. While the 
dyer is enabled to produce a variety of 
shades, they appear to be restricted to 
blue, green, brown, red, and dull orange, 
with, of course, the combinations made 
therefrom. Regarding black, it is the 
general practice of dyers to make use 
of logwood, which yet holds its own in 
combination with fustic for shading 
purposes. It is conceded that logwood 
blacks are a long way from being dis. 
placed on loose wool. 


Herman A. Metz Prize Winners 


It is the annual custom of Herman 
A. Metz of H. A. Metz & Co. to award 
prizes to those pupils of the Textile 
High School, New York, who display 
the greatest proficiency in their chosen 
branches of textile study. 

The winners this year are: Batik and 
Dyeing: First Prize, Dorothy Neu- 
schwander ; Second Prize, Chi Ju Chen. 
Chemistry and Dyeing: First Prize, 
Leonard Levinson; Second Prize, James 
Colligan. 


Newport Chemical Moves 
Philadelphia Office 


_The Newport Chemical Works, 
Passaic, N. J., announce that they now 
‘ccupy their new offices and warehouse 
t 437 East Allegheny Ave. between 
C” and “D” Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





C. M. Taylor Made Sales 


Manager of Lincoln Electric 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of “Stable-Arc” 
welders and “Linc-Weld” motors, announce 
the appointment of C. M. Taylor, as sales 
manager. 

Mr. Taylor graduated from Western 
Reserve University in 1916 and imme- 
diately entered the employ of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., and shortly thereafter was 
made foreman of the assembly and test 
departments. 

In 1917 he enlisted in the United States 
Army for the duration of the war and 
spent two years in the United States Army 
Air Service. Upon his return to the Lin- 
coln Electric Co. after the war, Mr. Tay- 
lor was made time study demonstrator and 
observer. In 1923 he was promoted to 
factory manager and in 1925 was elected 
as vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Taylor remained as factory man- 
ager until his present appointment as sales 
manager. 





Recent Parks-Cramer Contracts 


The Parks-Cramer Co. has lately sold 
contracts for humidifiers to the following 
concerns : 

Coventry Co., Anthony, R. I.; Ludlow 
Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass.; DuPont- 
Viscoloid Co., Leominster, Mass.; Guelph 
Carpet & Worsted Spinning Co., Guelph, 
Ontario; Boyd Textile Co., Williamstown, 
Mass.; Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, 
Me.; United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
N. J.; Glendale Spinning Co., Hamilton, 
Ontario; Thermo Mills, Hudson, N. Y.; 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, Walhalla, S. C.; 
Alice Mfg. Co., Arial, S. C.; Winnsboro 
Mills, Winnsboro, S. C.; Rudisill Spinning 
Co., Lincolnton, N. C.; Wiscasset Mills, 
Albermarle, N. C., and Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Talladega, Ala. 





New Rates of Duke Power Co. 


Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 
announced a new schedule of power rates 
which will reduce the cost of power to 
larger users in some cases as much as 20%. 
It is understood that the new rates will 
give an average of one cent per kilowatt 
for consumption of 1,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per month. 





Prest-O-Lite Company 
Acquires Two New Plants 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., has 
acquired the business of the Acetylene 
Products Co., which operated two acety- 
lene producing plants located respectively 
at 401 E. Buchanan Street, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and at 914 Texas Street, El Paso, 
Texas. 

These plants are now being operated as 
units of the Prest-O-Lite chain. Includ- 
ing these additions, the Prest-O-Lite plants 
now number 38, located at industrial cen- 
ters throughout the country to supply the 
local demand for dissolved acetylene used 
in welding and cutting. 
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Everett R. Kirkland is superintendent of 
the Phoenix plant, and Carl F. Chesak is 
superintendent of the El Paso plant. R. G. 
Daggett, whose headquarters are at the 
San Francisco office, is district superin- 


tendent. 


R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating 
Co. Have Five 1929 Contracts 


Since the first of the year the follow- 
ing mills have contracted for the installa- 
tion of humidifying systems and self- 
registering automatic humidity control 
with the R. I. Humidifier & Ventilating 
Co., 99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass.: 
Grosvenor-Dale Co.; Suncook Mills; 
Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd.; Newlands & 
Co., Ltd.; and Alfred Wolstenholme & 
Son. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 








Lubrication. The Acheson Graphite 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has issued a 
64-page catalog on “Gredag” lubricants, 
their grades and their uses. There are 
many facts of a practical and engineering 
nature for those in charge of machinery. 

ee 


Pulverized Coal Equipment. Two new 
booklets have been issued by Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa., describing appli- 
Cations of pulverized coal. One is en- 
titled “The Seymour-Carbofrax Furnace,” 
and discusses tests of a pulverized coal 
furnace in which the water walls are 
faced with Carbofrax blocks. Boiler rat- 
ings of 500 per cent with combustion rates 
as high as 50,000 B.t.u., have been at- 
tained without erosion of the refractory 
facing. The other booklet is entitled, 
“Erie City Powdered Coal Fired Return 
Tabular Boilers.” It shows how the Vor- 
tex furnace permits the application of 
pulverized coal to the return tubular boiler 
furnace. 

* * * 

Hoists. A new Union hoist is de- 
scribed in this 12-page booklet’ issued by 
Union Manufacturing Co., New Britain, 
Conn. This is a spur-geared hoist of im- 
proved design with roller bearings. Other 
equipment described are “Acme” quick- 
acting hoists, “Union” differential hoists 
and roller-bearing steel-side plate trolleys. 

* * 


Unit Heaters. The unit system of 
heating and cooling is discussed in this 
16-page catalog, issued by The Thermal 
Units Co., Chicago, Ill. Details and il- 
lustrations are given of an interesting 
smoke test which shows speed of air cur- 
rents, distance of projection, and diffusion 
of heat units. 

* * 

Tramrail Conveyors. This is a four- 
page leaflet entitled, “How Are Orders Made 
Up in Your Warehouse?” It describes 
by text and illustrations the order make- 
up system of the Cleveland Electric Tram- 
rail Division of The Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. This 
equipment largely increases the number 
and weight of items handled per man. 

* * * 

Hardness Tester. The Wilson-Mae- 
ulen Co., New York, has issued a 4-page 
leaflet entitled, “Rockwell Hardness Test- 
er.” It shows the uses, simplicity of oper- 
ation, and adaptability of this equipment. 
Numerous testimonial letters from users 
are reprinted. Several illustrations add 
to the interest and value. 
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‘The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 


Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA...... Candler Buildi : . : Tyee 
ae " 50 Federal Street Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 
CHICAGO Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI Traction Building | Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


CLEVELAND... Guardian Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS..... Magnolia Building 

DENVER...... 444 “ne 2 memga Street WARPBEAM 

DETROIT Ford Building 

HOUSTON, TEXAS..... Electric Building } 

LOS ANGELES.... a Building BLOCKSTAND 

NEW ORLEANS ; 344 Camp Street . : 
PHILADELPHIA..... Packard Building Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 
PHOENIX, ARIZ...... Heard Building 


PITTSBURGH Farmers Deposit Bank Building SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
PORTLAND, ORE.... Failing aeaans 

SALT LAKE CITY..... Kearns Building : 
SAN FRANCISCO. Sheldon ae VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N. L., 
SEATTLE : L. C. Smith Building 

HONOLULU, T. H. Castle & Cooke Building GERMANY 

HAVANA, CUBA. Calle de Aguiar 104 E 4 

SAN JUAN,P.R....... Recinto Sur 51 American Representatives Wanted 


Systematic 
Easily Controlled 
Time Saving 





High Speed Machine 


The OPEN for making paper tubes 


Patented U. S. A. 


e 1601253 
Mind 


130 light spinning 
tubes a minute can be 


ehlects manufactured on. this 


machine. 
If you want to keep 


plant ahead of 


competi- 

. © tion, you 

CCOnOmtes must ce r- 

tainly have 

The open mind notes new de- | this ma- 

chine. 
velopments, hears the proof of We al 

. so 

claims, and makes changes. ]| , i ld all 
Costsarekeptlow—and profits kinds of ma- 
sncgpionn chines for 


manufacturing 

> ~ * wv OF ey hard paper 

tubes. Send 

us a sample 


TRADE MARK and we will 
quote for you. 






20-year-old ideas — roller chain 
uses must be scrapped—the 
Diamond Roller Chain of today is 





Four-strand Diamond Chain driving 
a 3-roll calendar at the plant of a 
large finishing company. Motor is 35 4 high speed drive—quiet and low 


H. P., 900 r. p. m. in maintenance cost. Let us send Wiirtt. 
you Booklet 103. 
) Bi ¢ . ’ E | 
DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. COMPANY Papierlackwarenfabrik J. Lumpp K.-G. 
431 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana Engineering Department 
CHICAGO » so Tower Bldg. ¢ 8. Michigan hind HOUSTON “i000 Marine Bae Rida. Tubingen (Germany) 
PHI YORK PHIA 1011 Chestnut St. en Established 1892 
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OBITUARY 





William James Hogg 


William James Hogg, formerly a promi- 
nent carpet manufacturer in Philadelphia 
and Worcester, Mass., died at his home in 
the latter city on Feb. 16, after an illness 
of several weeks. He was born in Phila- 
delphia on June 5, 1851, son of William F. 
and Catherine L. (Horner) Hogg, his 
father and grandfather both having been 
carpet manufacturers. His grandfather, in 
1832, introduced the manufacture of car- 
pets in this country. After completing his 
college course Mr. Hogg acquired an in- 
terest in his father’s business in Philadel- 
phia in 1871. Eight years later Mr. Hogg 
went to Worcester and, in partnership with 
his father bought the Crompton Carpet 
Co., changing the name to the Worcester 
Carpet Co. He bought out his father’s 
interest in 1882 and became sole owner. 
In 1883 a new mill was erected and in the 
following year he purchased the Pacha- 
choag Worsted mills. The Stoneville mills 
in Auburn, Mass., were bought by Mr. 
Hogg in 1887 in company with Herbert L. 
Stockwell. These mills made worsted 
yarns under the name of the Hogg Mfg. 
Co., operated by William James Hogg & 
Co., for several years after he sold the 
Worcester Carpet Co. to Matthew J. 
Whittall, founder of the M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Ltd., in 1901. Since his re- 
tirement from business early in the present 
century Mr. Hogg had been an insurance 
agent in Worcester. During his 50 years’ 
residence in Worcester Mr. Hogg was 
prominent in the banking and social life of 
the city. Among his clubs were the Manu- 
facturers Club of Philadelphia and the 
Knickerbocker Club of New York. He 
was also a member of the masonic frater- 
nity. He leaves a widow, two daughters 
and two sons. Another son, Robert H. 
Hogg, was killed in action in France dur- 
ing the World War. Burial was in Phila- 
delphia. 





Arthur J. Silliman 


Arthur J. Silliman, president of the 
Undine Twine Mills, Moodus, Conn., died 
Feb. 13, following a paralytic shock sus- 
tained about three weeks ago. Mr. Silli- 
man was born in New Marlboro, Mass., 
March 24, 1855 and was in his 74th year. 





Edward J. Pearson 


Edward J. Pearson, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Jewel Belting Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., died Feb. 13 at Nice, France. 
Mr. Pearson was connected with the Jewel 
Belting Co. for 30 years and was promi- 
nent in banking circles. 





John W. Mears 


John W. Mears, superintendent for many 
years of the Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
died following a period of more than a 
year of ill health, Mr. Mears, who was 
66 years old, was able to attend to his 
duties at the mills, up to the day before 
he died. 





Charles S. Child 


Charles S. Child, formerly with Wilson 
& Bradbury, Inc., being located at their 
Philadelphia offices, died Feb. 15, in the 
Jefferson Hospital at the age of 80 years. 
He was well known in the cotton goods 
trade, having been connected with the com- 


mission house of Wilson & Bradbury since 
his graduation from Brown University 
in 1869. Mr. Child possessed a wide 
friendship through the industry both in 
the Middle Atlantic States and in the 
South. He was born in Warren, R. L., in 
1849, being the son of Charles T., and 
Anne Baker Child. Mr. Child had retired 
from active participation in business in 
1926. He was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Northern Trust Co. 
He was a trustee of the Merchants’ Fund 
and a number of the Rittenhouse, Merion 
Cricket and Downtown Clubs. Surviving 
him are one sister and two nephews. 





Edgar Farrell White 


Edgar Farrell White, widely known 
merchant and textile manufacturer, of 
Concord, N. C., died Feb. 15, in Southern 
Pines, N. C., following an illness of more 
than three years. He was 62 years of age 
and had retired from active business be- 
cause of poor health, Mr. White was 
identified with the organization of Brown 
Mig. Co., of Concord, as an executive for 
several years. Later he was secretary and 
treasurer of the White-Parks Mills Co., 
which he helped to organize in 1918. He 
is survived by his widow, Margaret Burle- 
son White, and by three sons, E. F. White, 
Jr., R. Benjamin White, and Stokes White. 





John Gault 


John Gault, president of the Gaufin Tex 
tile Co., Philadelphia, well known in the 
narrow fabric and tape trade, died Jan. 30 
at his home in that city at the age of 52 
years. Mr. Gault had been ill for more 
than a year, and was widely known in the 
cotton manufacturing trade in the Middle 
Atlantic States, having been associated 
with the business for many years. He was 
connected in an active capacity with the 
Tape .and Narrow Fabric Producers. 
Burial was made in North Cedar Hill 
Cemetery. ; 





Frank A. Reynolds 


Frank A. Reynolds, for the last 14 years 
overseer of carding at the Elmdale Mill of 
S. F. Scott & Sons, Inc., Uxbridge, Mass., 
died at his home in that town on Feb. 11, 
of pneumonia. He was 65 years old, a 
native of Providence, R. I., and had lived 
in Uxbridge practically all his life. 





David Clough 


David Clough, chief engineer of the 
Standard Silk Mills at Chadwicks, N. Y., 
died at his home in that village on Febru- 
ary 8. He was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
—_ in 1858, and came to Chadwicks in 





John A. Hardiman 


John A. Hardiman, office manager of 
the Oneida Bleachery Co., New York 
Mills, N. Y., died last week at his home 
following a brief illness. He was born in 
New York City in 1887, but had resided 
_ northern New York virtually his entire 
ife. 





Baron Barnby(Francis Willey) Dies 
(Continued from page 25) 


community and always visited it when in 


this country. 

Since the year 1902 he had visited the 
village about once in every two years, his 
last visit being in October, 1927. He was 


obliged to cancel his visit in 1925 and his 
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previous visit was in 1922. His son, Col. F. 
Vernon Willey, was also a frequent visitor 
to the village. Lord Barnby first entered 
business in this country in Boston. When 
the former mill in South Barre was de- 
stroyed by fire he went there in 1900 and 
established the Barre Wool Combing Co., 
Ltd., which was incorporated in 1902. The 
village was then known as Smithville and 
from a wilderness he turned it into a thriv- 
ing industrial community. Following the 
first venture he erected mills for Francis 
Willey & Co., Inc., and the Nornay Wor- 
sted Co., the three mills employing about 
650. Now the village has two churches, 
a library, theater, two hotels, a post office 
and homes, all owned by Lord Barnby with 
the exception of the two houses of worship. 
Fourteen well-built, broad thoroughfares 
course their way through the village. Mod- 
ern dwellings, of the semi-detached cot- 
tage type, grace the streets, and running 
water and electricity are available. He 
made the gift of the Episcopal church to 
the diocese and the land on which the 
Catholic church stands was presented by 
him to the bishop of the diocese. He also 
gave the land for the High School. 

He was noted in many fields for his 
individuality, remarkable memory and un- 
usual initiative; he was a man of great 
strength both mentally and physically ; until 
the last he kept himself in prime physical 
condition by running, instead of walking. 
Besides Lady Barnby there are surviving, 
a daughter, Mrs. Duncan Campbell, a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Samuel Edwards of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., and a son, Col. The Honorable 
F. Vernon Willey, who succeeds to the 
title. The latter is governor director of 
Francis Willey & Co., Ltd., a director of 
Lloyd’s Bank, the Commercial Union As- 
surance Co., Ltd., and the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, and chairman of the British 
Research Association for the Woolen and 
Worsted Industries; during the war he was 
controller of wool supplies and subsequently 
president of the Federation of British 
Industries. 


Philadelphia Manufacturer 
Starting Flax Farming 


PHILADELPHIA.—Simon Friedberger 
president of the San-Knit-Ary Textile 
Mills, has made a proposition to farmers 
in the vicinity of Cape Charles, and 
Accomac, Va., long known for its 
fertility, for the growing this spring 
of fiber flax. He has made the fol- 
lowing offer provided 500 acres will be 
pledged for planting by farmers in that 
section: 

1. To supply the grower with seed at 
$6 per barrel, same to be deducted from 
the price realized by the grower from 
the crop. 

2. To supply pulling machine, for one 
or two years, on a basis of $5 per acre 
harvesting, the grower to supply a man 
and mule team for operating the ma- 
chine, this charge to be deducted from 
the grower’s returns. 

3. To buy the product at $25 per ton, 
provided it is clean and free from weeds. 
To provide also a stacking yard at 
which the product can be delivered by 
the grower and baled for shipment to a 
processing plant. 

4. Then, in the event the acreaage 
warrants—say 5,000 to 6,000 acres—to 
install a processing plant for preparing 
the fiber for spinning, and to enter upon 
the production of oil cake as a by- 
product. 
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